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All signs point 





to the new Volkswagens. 


PASSING 
ZONE 





aes aT PLAY 


Our dual diagonal braking system 
gives you the protection of a back-up 
circuit. 


The new VWs have suspension sys- 
tems with a coil spring at each wheel 


so you can take bumps in stride. 





Rabbit 


A Rabbit has everything you need 
to help you cope with rough roads 
and hard times—performance, econ- 
omy, and superior handling. 

Plus a lot more. The Rabbit has as 
much head and leg room as some 
mid-size cars. More trunk space (with 
the rear seat folded down) than the 8 
leading economy cars, according to 
Road & Track Magazine's '75 Com- 
parison Road Test. And a hatchback 
at no extra charge. 

No wonder Rabbits are multiplying. 


VW's front-wheel drive pulls you 
around curves instead of pushing. 
Tracking stability is excellent. 





Our new cars get 35 to 38 mpg on the 
hwy., 23 to 24 mpg in the city, based 
on the '75 model Fed. EPA reports. 


Dasher 


Dasher is available as a 5-seater 
family sedan or as a wagon. And even 
though it's big and comfortable in- 
side it's able to deliver incredible 
performance. Its handling is ‘‘out- 
standing'’ according to Guide to Car 
Economy. And few sedans can 
touch the Dasher's tight-fisted way 
with a gallon of gas. 


Don't worry about acceleration. The 
Rabbit does 0 to 50 in 8.2 seconds, 
Scirocco in 7.5 and Dasher in 9.1. 


Like many racing cars, new VWs have 
rack-and-pinion steering for precise 
control. 


Scirocco 


“The Hot One" is a true 2+ 2 
Sports Coupe with a powerful 1.5- 
liter overhead cam engine. 

And styling created by Giugiaro, 
the man who designed the Maserati. 
Not only is it exciting to look at, the 
sleek wedge styling cuts wind resist- 
ance and improves forward visibility. 

Inside, you'll find the same com- 
bination of style and function. 

The trim is elegantly smart. 

The hatchback (at no extra charge) 

is just plain smart. 


(OVOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, INC, 
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NEBRASKA’S 1975 
SCHEDULE 


SEPT. 13—LSU 

SEPT. 20—INDIANA 
SEPT. 27—TCU 

OCT. 4—MIAMI (Fla.) 
OCT. 11—KANSAS 


— (Homecoming) 
OCT. 18—at OKLAHOMA STATE 
OCT. 25—COLORADO 
NOV. 1—at MISSOURI 
NOV. 8—at KANSAS STATE 
NOV. 15—IOWA STATE 
NOV. 22—at OKLAHOMA 


Home Games in Bold 
(Cornhusker Home Games Start at 1:30 p.m.) 
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Atlanta Falcons 
NFC Western Division 3-11 
Coach: Marion Campbell 





~. 


Offense: The Falcons experienced the most 
drastic reversal of form in the NFL last sea- 
son, going from contender to also-ran. They 
took a dramatic shot at altering their fortunes 
for the better when they traded their best of- 
fensive lineman, tackle George Kunz, and 
their own first-round choice to Baltimore for 
the draft rights to California quarterback 
Steve Bartkowski. If the powerful blond has 
advanced far enough by opening day, he'll 
probably do most of his team’s quarterback- 
ing this season as a rookie. Ex-Cleveland 
quarterback Bill Nelsen, who coached at 
New England the last two years, was hired by 
head coach Marion Campbell to tutor the 
youngster. As offensive coordinator, Nelsen 
will have the task of putting some oomph into 
the NFL’s least productive passing game. 
One of the principal problems has been the 
inability of the Falcons to protect the quarter- 
back. To find a remedy, Campbell obtained 
guard Larron Jackson from Denver and 
tackle Steve Smith trom Philadelphia. He 
also drafted two guards, Penn State’s John 
Nessel and Colorado's Doug Payton. Camp- 
bell hopes he can get more consistent play 
from Royce Smith, the highly touted guard 
who came from New Orleans last year. The 
offensive line’s one bright note in 1974 was 
the selection of center Jeff Van Note to the 
NFC’s Pro Bowl squad. With Art Malone 
departed, there will be one change in the 
running game. An injured Dave Hampton 
slipped to 464 yards last year, but sull led the 
team. Woody Thompson, a rookie from the 
University of Miami, will challenge Eddie 
Ray, Molly McGee, and Haskell Stanback 
for the duty alongside Hampton. The Falcons 
hope that Ray will regain some of his big play 
touch of 1973, when he scored 11 touch- 
downs and helped spur the team’s bid for a 
playoff spot. Last year he didn’t score a 
point. If Bartkowski does start and if he gets 
time to throw, he'll find some skilled re- 
ceivers. Ken Burrow caught 34 passes last 
year and Jim Mitchell maintained his status 
as one of the league's best tight ends. Tom 
Geredine is a potentially good receiver, and 
so is Jerry Simmons, acquired from Denver. 
If Bartkowski’s advancement isn't rapid 
enough for Campbell to take a chance on 
him, Kim McQuilken and Pat Sullivan are in 
reserve. 

Defense: Every team in the NFL would 
like to have the Falcons’ two ends, Claude 
Humphrey and John Zook. Humphrey led 


The Defense Rests, or 


Hopes to, in Falcons’ 
Bid for Respectability 
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Eyes set in a chilling stare, defensive end Claude Humphrey rushes the 49ers’ Joe Reed. 


the team with 16 sacks last year and on the 
final day of a discouraging season he was 
sull going full throttle, blocking two field 
goals in a 10-3 victory over Green Bay. Mike 
Tilleman and Mike Lewis are solid tackles 
between Zook and Humphrey. Tommy 
Nobis led the team in individual tackles with 
129 from his middle linebacker spot. First- 
round draft choice Ralph Ortega of Florida 
will challenge at one of the outside positions, 
which have been manned by Greg Brezina 
and Don Hansen, two steady veterans. 
Strong safety Ray Brown led the NFC in 
interceptions with eight. He also knows what 
to do once he gets the ball, averaging 20.5 
yards on each return. Cornerbacks Tom 
Hayes and Rolland Lawrence have experi- 
ence and ability as does Charles Greer, a 


safety who came in trade from Denver. 
Special Teams: Nick Mike-Mayer ts one of 
the game's brightest young kickers, despite 
an off-season (9 of 16) in 1974. John James 
has a busy season as a punter and averaged 
a steady 40.5. Ex-sprinter Gerald Tinker 
averaged 13.9 yards as a punt returner. An 
off-season trade brought Wallace Francis 
from Buffalo, where he was the AFC kickoff 
return leader in 1974. 

1975 Outlook: Campbell's foremost prob- 
lem is to construct an offense of NFL caliber. 
The first step, especially if he plans to start 
rookie Steve Bartkowski, is likely to be the 
establishment of a productive ground game. 
It won't be easy, but if the defense gets suf- 
ficient rest, it alone could bring the Falcons 
more victories. 


FALCONS 


COACHING STAFF 


FALCONS ROSTER 1975 








Marion Campbell 


Head Coach Marion Campbell began 
his first full season as head coach after 
being elevated to that position for the 
final six games in 1974. He played defen- 
sive tackle with San Francisco (1954-55) 
and Philadelphia (1956-61) and was se- 
lected to the Pro Bowl in 1959 and 1960. 
His past assistant coaching assignments 
were with the Boston Patriots (1962-63), 
Minnesota Vikings (1964-66), and Los 
Angeles Rams (1967-68). He directed 
the Falcons’ defense from 1969 through 
the 1974 season. 

Background A standout tackle at the 
University of Georgia from 1948-51, 
Campbell was selected All-Southeastern 
Conference three straight years in addi- 
tion to being named the Bulldogs’ co- 
captain and most valuable player in 
1951. He spent the 1952 and °53 seasons 
in the army. 

Personal He was born May 25, 1929 in 
Chester, South Carolina. He and his 
wife, June, have two children—Scott 
and Alicia. They make their home in 
Atlanta. 

Coaching Staff Fred Bruney, defensive 
backfield; Ed Khayat, defensive line; Al 
Lavan, defensive secondary; Marv Mat- 
uszak, linebackers; Bill Nelsen, offensive 
coordinator; Jimmy Orr, receivers; John 
Rauch, offensive backfield; and Bill 
Walsh, offensive line. ® 
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In the game of life, life insurance isthe |= aNew York Life Agent to help you provide 


soundest way— often the only way—to this basic financial security for your family 
guarantee that your family will be free of Carefully chosen, thoroughly trained and 
money worries if you should die. experienced, New York Life Agents make a 

The moment you own a policy, you ve full-time career of guiding families and 
guaranteed them cash. For food and businesses like yours towards greater 
clothing. For paving off the mortgage. financial security. 
For schooling. You've guaranteed that These are some of the New York Life 
your family’s future is more secure. Agents in this community— 

And no one is better prepared than they're good people to know. 

We guarantee 





tomorrow today. 


Life. Health, Disability Income. and Group Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans. 


JULIUS KESSLER CO., LAWRENCEBURG, IND. BLENDED WHISKEY. 86/80 PROOF 72% 76 GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 










Everything 


| our label says 


our whiskey 
says smoother. 
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Mickey Herskowitz 


‘*He works twenty-six hours a day, eight 
days a week. He’s never off the job. Even 
when he’s away from his typewriter he’s 
thinking up new things to write about. He 
works so effortlessly, it’s amazing. Now 
he’s achieved national recognition and I 
believe he still hasn’t reached his poten- 
tial.” These are the words of Nancy 
Perez as she speaks of her boss, Mickey 
Herskowitz. *‘Let me tell you what kind 
of a person he is,’’ she continues. **Mick- 
ey doesn’t have a feeling that he’s so 
important that people should know who 
he is. He never hesitates to spell his 
name for people who call. He has things 
in their proper perspective.’’ 

Mickey Herskowitz (that’s H-e-r-s-k- 
O-W-i-t-z) is no stranger to PRO! readers. 
Mickey has done numerous PRO’ features 
in the past three years and he shared the 
PRO! column a year ago. This year he 
takes over as regular columnist. 

Besides the PRO! columns, Mickey 
writes a sports column for the Houston 
Post; he does a daily television com- 
mentary for Channel 2 in Houston, and 
he is the co-author of a syndicated sports 
information column. But that’s just for 
starters. 

In the past two years, he has partici- 
pated (either authored, co-authored, or 
ghost written) in the production of eight 
books. In the short time since he finished 
The Golden Age of Pro Football pub- 
lished by Macmillan in September, 
1974, Mickey has written three books, 
including a book with Jimmy (The 





Greek) Snyder, a book about the Gordie 
Howe hockey family, and a how-to 
book about Little League baseball. 

‘It keeps me off the streets,’” Mickey 
says. “*But I’m really not that busy. I’m 
just disorganized. A writer must either 
keep very busy or be very disorganized. 
I’ve found that either one is just about as 
effective. It’s the old philosophy ‘a cre- 
ative mind needs a cluttered desk.’ ”’ 

Mickey is so busy (or disorganized) 
that frequently he will work on three 
separate book projects in the same day. 

His eight books in two years is a per- 
sonal record. And, he adds, one that 
will not soon be broken. “‘You really 
can do only about two books a year and 
still be effective,’’ he says. ‘‘I’m going 
to have to be less greedy and limit the 
number of projects I take on.”’ 

Recently Mickey had a chance to put 
this theory into practice. After the tre- 
mendous success of Cosell, Mickey has 
been in great demand as a celebrity ghost 
writer. ; 

Mickey spent four months with How- 
ard Cosell.‘‘Now that may be a record 
for some time, too,”’ he says. 

Mickey became a sports writer for the 
Houston Post in 1956. And for the first 
several years, he was content to ‘‘get 
into the games for free.’’ But in 1966, he 
decided to ‘‘strike out in other direc- 
tions.’’ And he left the Post to become 
publicity director for the American Foot- 
ball League. His adventure didn’t last 
long because the two leagues merged that 
year and Mickey went back to the Post. 
He struck out on his own again in 1969, 
when he went to New York to start a 
sports magazine called Jock. But after 
one year and eight issues, Jock went the 
way of the economy and Mickey was 
back at the Post again, for a third time. 
Melvin Durslag wrote him a note saying, 
“*You've just tied Steve Bilko’s record 
at Rochester.’’ 

Now Mickey is content with the quiet 
life of 26-hour days, and eight-day work 
weeks. He just continues to produce his 
books, columns, and commentaries. 

What’s next? Mickey says that he and 
a Texas writing teammate, Steve Per- 
kins, have begun a pro football novel, 
a comic story about a coach who collects 
the wastrels of the league and turns an 
expansion team into a contender. 

J. Daniel Chapman, a Los Angeles 
illustrator, will create the artwork that 
will accompany Herskowitz’s columns 
this season, and, for this issue, he has 
drawn the columnist, too (above). ® 
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Our stage is this stadium.... 
and the National Football 
League. Our subject, the 
vibrant action of pro football. 
Our job, capturing on film the 
impact and drama of the 
game. Theentertaining results 
are seen on television and 
through a nationwide rental 
program. For over 10 years, 
leading companies have used 
NFL films to sell products 
both at home and abroad. 
U.S. servicemen abroad see 
NFL films through special 
distribution. 


Let NFL Films show you what 
“spectacular” really means. 


For information write: 


NFL Films, Inc. 

410 Park Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10022 
Or call: (212) 758-8380 
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MICKEY HERSKOWITZ 


ONLY MAKE BELIEVE 


Three fairy tales (subtitled, Scenes you 
will not see in pro football this year): 

Once upon a time a rookie halfback 
from Magruder U. was drafted first, in 
all the land, by a team that dwelled in a 
valley where the sun melted men’s brains. 
Because he was strong of back and 
could outrun a puma, management of- 
fered him the usual contract: (1) enough 
money to finance the next Middle East 
war; (2) anew Maserati; (3) a color tele- 
vision with instant tuning; (4) a job for 
his mother; (5) a lifetime pass to Disney 
World and, (6) a stock option plan that 
would enable him to retire at 25. 

The rookie halfback refused to sign. 

‘*T’m not worth it,’’ he cried, while all 
around him strong men fainted and a 
few borderline cases gasped. **Pay me a 
reasonable salary—whatever is fair— 
and spread the rest among your veterans. 
They've earned it.”” 

The rookie worked very hard and was 
beloved by the fans as well as his team- 
mates. His heart was pure and his habits 
clean. He did not smoke or drink and he 
always ate grits for breakfast. He had 
taste and did not dress like a Tiffany 
lamp, preferring neat suits with solid- 
colored shirts and modest ties. He went 
to church, but accepted the fact that God 
was probably too busy to follow the pro 
football standings. 

His fame grew, and his team won, but 
he refused to profit unduly from the suc- 
cess he achieved at the sport he loved. He 
would not endorse mouthwashes, anti- 
perspirants, popcorn poppers, foot pow- 
ders, enchiladas, or hair control spray. 
‘*I could never endorse a product,”’ 
he declared, spurning their offers of 
gold, *‘in which I did not believe.”’ 

Years later, his greatness assured, he 
retired from the game and wrote his 
memoirs. It was a clean book in which 
no mention was made of sex, drugs, 
gambling, or the brutality of football. 

The book sold 37 copies. 

Penniless, a broken and embittered 
man, he took a job as anight watchman. 


The coach and his staff sat in an office 
with high windows, through which shafts 
of light failed to reach all the corners. 
The room was furnished with arm-de'ssks, 
a movie projector, and a coffee pot with 
half-washed cups. 

‘*Man, what a bore this is,”’ said one 
of the younger coaches. 

‘*It does seem kind of silly,’” said the 
old coach, pushing away his projector. 
‘*Why don’t we all go down to the Erst- 
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Flights of fancy and fable you're not likely to hear. 


while Bar and Grill and get drunk instead? 
We're going to get our tails whipped this 
week anyway.’ 

But no matter what the films showed, 
the old coach never blamed his players. 
‘*We’ve made a lot of mistakes this sea- 
son,’’ he said, ‘‘and most of them were 
mine.”’ 

Nor did he rage against the new media 
and ban them from his locker room. *‘! 
know how hard it makes your job when 
we lose,’’ he said, *‘and | feel badly 
about it.’’ 

The news media agreed, and suggested 
that he exercise more self-control on the 
sidelines. He tended to pace back and 
forth, his arms flapping like a seagull. 

After each game the old coach re- 
minded his players that winning was 
fun, but giving your best, abiding by the 
rules, and never second-guessing the 
officials were the values that last for- 
ever. 

At midseason the coach was fired. 

‘‘I’m not surprised,’* he said, ‘*I had 
it coming. I did a rotten job.”’ 


Once there was a wealthy sportsman 
—he married rich—whose lifelong 
dream was to own a pro football fran- 
chise. One day his dream came true and 
the team was his, all his, to do with exact- 
ly as he pleased. Yet he realized that a 


football team belonged to all the people, 
rich and poor, young and old, Republi- 
cans and Democrats. 

He promised the fans that he would 
never interfere with men he had hired 
to run his team, and no matter how badly 
the team performed, he kept his word. 
Through the lean years, the green years, 
and all in between years, he avoided the 
spotlight. He got no closer to the action 
than the field box seats, where he clutched 
his pennant and smiled bravely whenever 
the team lost, which was often. 

He seldom posed for photographs. All 
questions were referred to his general 
manager. He had no suggestions to offer, 
even when it came time to design a new 
logo for the team. 

One day, after all those years of build- 
ing, of hardship and heartache, the team 
went undefeated and won the Super 
Bowl. When the coach and general man- 
ager dropped by his office to thank the 
owner for keeping his promises, they 
found to their surprise that he had been 
dead for three years. 

They buried the owner. He would have 
wanted it that way. : 


Mickey Herskowitz is a columnist for the 
Houston Post and the author of numer- 
ous books, including The Golden Age 
of Pro Football. 
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Next time you're heading for the stadium, 
bring along some King Oscar Sardines, and 
bread or crackers. Of course King Oscar's tiny, 
tasty, brisling sardines and your favorite 
beverage make a quick, delicious snack 
anytime, anywhere. But we thought we’d offer 
this suggestion just for openers. 


KING OSCAR FINE FOODS a Division of Chr. Bjelland, Inc. 
1 World Trade Center, Suite 4967, N.Y., N.Y. 10048 
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ODDS AND ENDS AROUND THE NFL 


In New Orleans, a Superdome sits on the 
land. In Pontiac, Michigan, the patrons 
of the Detroit Lions view games in Pon- 
tiac Metropolitan Stadium—‘‘Ponmet” 
—another new marvel that has a fabric 
roof. 

It is the year of new people and new 
things in the National Football League. 

The scope of the Louisiana Super- 
dome bends the mind. It is a monster 
‘‘room’’ with 74,000 chairs and, sus- 
pended over the field, the ultimate fan- 
tasy of the television freak —a six-sided 
gondola for showing replays (but only at 
halftime and after the game). 

The turf in the Superdome is called 
**Mardi-Grass.”’ 

Ponmet, new home of the Lions, is re- 
markable for its comfort, the proximity 
of its seats to the field, and its amazing 
roof; it is described as ‘‘a glass-impreg- 
nated teflon held up by air pressure,” 
covering 10 acres. 

Denver's Mile High Stadium is being 
expanded for 1976. . . 

Four of the new NFL head coaches are 
in the American Football Conference, 
three in the National. They are Ted Mar- 
chibroda of Baltimore, Forrest Gregg of 
Cleveland, O.A. (Bum) Phillips of 
Houston, and Paul Wiggin of Kansas 
City in the AFC, and Marion Campbell 
of Atlanta, Jack Pardee of Chicago, and 
Bart Starr of Green Bay in the NEC. 
Campbell coached Atlanta for the last six 
games of last season. . . 

These are the new rules changes for 
1975: (1) fourth down passes inside the 
20-yard line that are incomplete in or 
through the end zone come back to the 
line of scrimmage and the opponent takes 
possession there (previously the oppo- 
nent took over at the 20); (2) decorations 
or club identifications in the end zone 
and at the 50 have to be cleared with the 
commissioner; (3) oversized huddles, 
i.e., those with more than 11 men, are 
ruled out; (4) the offense may use a dou- 
ble shift on or inside the 20 if it has 
shown it three times before in the game; 
(5) the penalties for an ineligible player 
downfield on a pass, and for offensive 
pass interference, were reduced from 15 
to 10 yards; (6) penalties for defensive 
holding and illegal use of hands will now 
be marked off from the line, not the spot 
of the foul, if that spot is behind the line; 
and (7) when penalties are charged 
against both teams and one of them re- 
sults in a disqualification, the penalties 
will offset each other but the disqualifica- 
tion stands. ! 








johnnie 
StarvingB 
has everyt 


Safe drinking water, three hot meals a day, indoor 

plumbing, even a chance to get an education so he can get a job 
and support himself Compared to what his father had, 

Johnnie has everything. 


Johnnie goes to the St. Labre Indian School. St. Labre, under the 
direction of Reverend Emmett Hoffman, is giving an education 
and a future to nearly 1,000 Indian children. St. Labre also 

cares for orphaned youngsters and children from broken families 
at the Cheyenne Home. The St. Labre School and the 

Cheyenne Home need your help. 


PRO! is helping. This year PRO!, the official magazine of the 
National Football League, will award a $3,000 college scholarship 
to a deserving St. Labre Indian School student “in the name 

of NFL fans.’ 

Johnnie and his friends at St. Labre don't want charity, they 


want a chance. A chance for an education, a chance to get a job 
so they'll never have to ask for help again. 






















Without you, 
Johnnie _| 
has everything 
to lose! 
PEELE 
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to St. Labre for the Indian children. 
fae] | understand that | will be receiving a one year subscription to as] 
GM The Morning Star People, the newspaper of the St. Labre [i 
Ea Indian School. as 
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Me sxe St. Labre Indian School asutano, montana 59004 toa 
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Small size, mid size, full size, 
Chevrolet makes a car for 
you, whatever your needs. 

For instance, you may be 
attracted to Chevrolet’s 
latest small car offerings: The 
luxurious Nova LN. The 
sporty Monza 2+2. Or our 
newest Chevrolet, the 
Monza Towne Coupe that’s 
dressy, fun to drive and 
sensibly priced. 

Chevrolet would like you 
to have the value and 
economy you want and 
need. If you don’t find 
yours on this page, check 
your Chevy dealer. 


Nova LN Sedan. 
Monza 2+2. 
Impala Custom Coupe. 
Chevelle Malibu Classic 
Landau Coupe. 
Monte Carlo Landau. 
Camaro Type LT Coupe. 
Corvette. 
Vega Hatchback GT. 

. Caprice Estate Wagon. 

10. Caprice Classic Sport Sedan. 


CHEVROLET MAKES SENSE FOR AMERICA 





INSIGHT 


THE SUITCASE 


Iilustration by Guy Deel 





A lady catching the prop-job back to 
Billings stopped to stare. 

She was sixtyish and small, but she 
clamped her son-in-law’s arm in a no- 
nonsense grip. She peered over her spec- 
tacles with a proper scowl. 

What on earth, she wondered, were all 
of those big fellows doing, loafing at 
that empty gate? She sniffed in mild re- 
proof and yanked the son-in-law back 
into the stream of concourse traffic. Si- 
lently the lady thanked providence for 
the absence of such an idle element in 
Billings. 

A veteran running back entered the 
waiting area. The rookies had been 
bussed up from camp and now the veter- 
ans straggled in. Some brought wives 
and children, since football players’ 
kids are no different than yours in that 
they like to watch airplanes. 

The veteran running back had dressed 
only to a level which might be classified 
as ‘‘standard’’ cool . . . no sense going 
too heavy on a preseason trip. He wore 
a machine-faded denim jacket and pants 
outfit; a figured shirt with enough collar 
and cuff showing to let you know it was a 
designer-original; lizard boots that should 
have cost $300 but didn’t, and a cream- 
colored rancher’s straw hat, sized just a 
shade too small, so as to fit properly. 

The veteran running back’s luggage 
was at sharp odds with his outfit . . . he 
carried cnly a slim, cowhide briefcase. 

He click-clacked across the marble 
waiting area and planted a dutiful kiss on 
the cheek of a linebacker’s wife just ar- 
rived from *‘down home.’* Then he 
slumped into a chair to await the board- 
ing call. In the process of tilting the 
rancher’s straw down even further over 
his eyes, the running back glanced at a 
rawboned rookie flanker from Huron. 

The training camp sun had left the 
rookie flanker’s nose and neck the same 
deep and angry shade of red once popu- 
lar in roofing shingles. The rookie flank- 
er wore his hair short enough so it 
wouldn’t show under his helmet. He also 
wore a heavy plaid suit, a patterned tie, 
and a white shirt with a stiff collar. And, 
under the veteran's steady gaze, he wore 
an expression of vague discomfort. 

The running back thumbed up his 
rancher’s straw in a manner previously 
unique to Marshal Dillon . . . the more 
remarkable, since never in his life had 
the running back lived south or west of 
Royal Oak, Michigan. He stared at the 
rookie flanker and whistled softly: 

““My God . . . is that a real suitcase?” 
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The rookie flanker fluttered briefly in 
his chair and jammed his plaid knees 
together . . . as if that could hide the 
elderly two-suiter. The suitcase was the 
color of coffee with not enough cream. It 
had a dent on one side and a travel sticker 
from St. Louis on the other. 

The running back glanced down at his 
own sleek attaché case and shook his 
head in wonder. 

‘*Rook . . . are we goin’ on the same 
trip? I thought this was overnight. . . 
not a month!”’ The running back inserted 
a gentle nudge into a large section of ribs 
in the next chair. The ribs belonged to a 
vast defensive tackle who appeared to be 
sleeping. 

‘*Growler,’’ asked the running back, 
‘‘you own a suitcase .. . a honest-to- 
God suitcase?”’ 

The vast defensive tackle did not 
move, nor did he open his eyes. But his 
voice rumbled up from some depth; a 
similar sound announces new oil wells. 

**Mah Daddy had one onct . . . when 
Ah was in high school. Thet was when 
Daddy was travelin’.”’ 

The rookie flanker swallowed against 
his stiff-collar and stared at the toes of 
his brown shoes. 

Now the huge defensive tackle’s eyes 
were open. His face wrinkled as he stud- 
ied the rookie and the suitcase .. . he 
looked as if he suddenly had become 
aware of an unpleasant odor. 

“Rook... .,°° he sounded like the 
front end of a summer thunderstorm in 
Kansas, *‘you fixin’ to brang that?”’ 

The rookie now stared through the toes 





of his brown shoes and into the marble 
floor. Silently, he asked God to make 
either himself or the suitcase vanish. 
Judging by the continuing presence of 
both him and the suitcase, God refused. 

‘‘Damned shame,’’ growled the de- 
fensive tackle, ‘‘for a man to mar a fine 
trip like this with a ugly old suitcase.”’ 

The running back stroked his chin in 
reflection. 

**What’s in it?”’ 

‘‘Just clothes and my playbook.” The 
rookie recognized the voice as his own 
... barely. 

The running back returned to stroking 
his chin. The defensive tackle went back 
to dozing. 

‘*Growler,’’ asked the running back, 
‘*how much Coors you figure that old 
suitcase could hold?’’ The running 
back’s eyes gleamed softly. 

The defensive tackle belched spectac- 
ularly; mine shafts have collapsed with 
less ado. 

‘*Best part of two cases, Ah'd reckon.” 

The running back nodded his assent: 

‘**Bout a case apiece,’’ he mused. 

The rookie flanker stared through his 
brown shoes and the marble floor and 
into that nether region reserved for the 
damned. . . and the rookies. 

The defensive tackle opened his eyes 
again and impaled the rookie flanker on 
a steely smile. The rookie read a great 
deal into the smile . . . quite a bit of it 
terrifying. 

‘*Why,’” he croaked, ‘‘don’t I bring 
some back in my suitcase?’ # 

—mcg. 
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PRO! TALK 


A CONVERSATION WITH DON CORYELL 


Interview by Jack Murphy 





The people who know Don Coryell 
aren't surprised that the coach of the St. 
Louis Cardinals sleeps on a couch in his 
office four nights each week during the 
six-month period when he is heavily en- 
gaged with football. Indeed, there is an 
impression that Coryell never rests. 

Coryell is highly motivated. ‘‘I des- 
perately want to win,’’ he says. ‘‘I have 
only one function—to make each man a 
better player so he can succeed and go to 
the playoffs and the Super Bowl. I do this 
for selfish reasons, for personal gain. 
There might not be a worse job in the 
world than being a losing coach.”’ 

Some might say that’s like a celibate 
cleric giving advice on sex; Coryell’s 
knowledge of defeat is mostly theoreti- 
cal. He’s been a head coach since 1957 
but he never experienced a losing season 
until 1973, his first term with the Cardi- 
nals. This was quickly rectified in 1974, 
when the Cardinals won 10 games and 
acquired a reputation for excitement and 
theater unrivaled in the National Football 
Conference. The turnaround earned 
Coryell coach of the year honors in the 
NFL. 

In just two seasons, Coryell had an- 
swered those who wondered if a coach 
from San Diego State, a big school (the 
student enrollment is 30,000) that is 
dwarfed by such brutes as USC, UCLA, 
and Stanford, would be overmatched in 
professional football. It’s one thing to 
build a reputation by defeating San Jose 
State, North Texas State, and Iowa State, 
but the Cardinals are obliged to compete 
with the Washington Redskins and the 
Dallas Cowboys. 

In response, Coryell not only provided 
St. Louis its first division championship 
in the 15-year history of the franchise but 
became a presence in the National Foot- 
ball League. His Cardinals had flair and 
style, the length-of-the-field kick re- 
turn. Many thought of the Cardinals as 
pro football’s most exciting team and 
were fascinated by Coryell’s boldness in 
an era when defensive play has become 
dominant. 

‘*We were fortunate enough to spring 
some long runs,’’ says Coryell, ‘but we 
did this big-play type of thing on defense 
as well as offense. I don’t think the de- 
fense was given as much credit as it 
deserved. 

‘“Two of our big plays were intercep- 
tions that we ran back for touchdowns 
and we also picked up a fumble and 
turned it into a touchdown.”’ 

Yes, but you have the image of acoach 
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Coryell (left, with quarterback Jim Hart): “| desperately want to win.” 


who believes the best defense is an of- 
fense that provides steady work for the 
scoreboard operator. You emphasized 
the passing game doing your twelve sea- 
sons at San Diego State and your reputa- 
tion is unchanged with the Cardinals. 

‘*The important thing is that we didn’t 
lose games by passing. We tried desper- 
ately not to beat ourselves. Our quarter- 
back, Jim Hart, was sacked only sixteen 
times, low for the league. It was a great 
tribute to our offensive line and to Hart 
for getting rid of the ball when he was 
under pressure.’’ 

Is it accurate to say you regard 
the forward pass as football's prime 
weapon? 

‘*No, that’s wrong. The pass is very 


important, of course. In order to beat a 
stronger team you have to be able to 
throw well. This is not to say you should 
go out and throw an excessive number of 
times because that can get you beat pret- 
ty easily, too. 

‘*You have to have the threat of 
the pass and the ability to throw well. 
Whether you throw ten times or thirty 
times, the crucial thing is how well you 
execute and how successful you are.” 

Granted, But some coaches regard the 
pass as a high risk play. They're more 
comfortable when the backs are running 
with the ball. 

‘*We’ll throw it anywhere on the field 
because we have a quarterback who 
doesn’t throw interceptions or make the 


bad play. It’s no more of a risk than fum- 
bling the ball. Last season we lost the ball 
eight times on interceptions, nine times 
on fumbles.”’ 

Others would like to know your formu- 
la. Mistakes decide the outcome of close- 
ly played football games, yet the Cardi- 
nals had only seventeen giveaways. Is 
there a coaching technique that reduces 
human error? | 

‘*The best thing is to be lucky—I’m 
not trying to be facetious at all. It hap- 
pens to everyone.” 

Was it luck that the Cardinals fumbled 
twenty-seven times last season, yet re- 
covered all but nine? 

‘*We like to think it was because our 
linemen hustled; wherever the ball is they 
try to be there. Our center, Tom Bra- 
haney, recovered three balls. That was 
the great thing about our team; we had a 
bunch of guys who believed in each other 
and respected each other. We all knew 
we had to depend on each other in order 
to have a chance to win a game.”’ 

You have said that you are happier and 
more fulfilled in pro football than as a 
college coach. Please explain. 

‘*Well, for one thing, I don’t swallow 
those aspirin any more. I think I have a 
chance to live a lot longer. Now that | 
have a chance to live like a normal hu- 
man being six months of the year, I see a 
lot of my family.” 

Why did you become disenchanted 
with college football? 

‘It's natural enough, but a college 
coach can’t count on total support. There 
are always some faculty members and 
students who think football is unimpor- 
tant, though a majority may like it. You 
don’t even have wholehearted coopera- 
tion from your athletic department. 
Coaches of the minor sports feel slighted 
because football receives favored treat- 
ment. 

‘*T was tied up in a knot all the time. It 
seemed there was nothing but problems.”’ 

And now? 

‘*The difference is I have only one 
boss to please, Mr. Bill Bidwill. He lets 
us do our job; he helps us in every way he 
can. Everybody in our organization is 
devoted to one goal, helping us win.”’ 

Yet some would say you pay an 
exorbitant price for success, Staying 
overnight at the office through much of 
the football season. Even the President 
of the United States works shorter hours. 

‘*True. Six months of the year we go 
every day and most nights, I get home 
only three nights a week. I sleep at the 


office because it’s easier. I get more rest 
there. 

“‘It would take me an hour to drive 
home and an hour to drive to the office 
each morning; I'd have only six hours of 
rest. The way I do it, there’s not nearly as 
much chance of killing myself on the 
highway.”’ 

Your wife, Aliisa, must be a very un- 
derstanding person. 

‘*] think that in the first few days of 
the week during the football season, 
when your mind is mixed up and so con- 
cerned about putting something together 
for the next game, she’s probably as 
pleased if I’m away. If I’m at home my 
mind isn’t at home, anyway. 

‘*T wouldn’t be thinking about the 
normal problems you have at home. It 
really works out better for her, too.”’ 

If you invested the same dedication, 
intelligence, and energy into acquiring 
money you might be rich. Have you 
thought about that? 

‘*T kind of doubt if I'd ever be rich, no 
matter how hard I worked. But that 
doesn’t concern me. I love my job. The 
best part is the games. I like the excite- 
ment; I like everything about the games.”’ 

How does a coach move up from San 
Diego State to the Cardinals? 

‘*T wrote a short letter to Bidwill, ask- 
ing for the job. We had two meetings, 
one at Hotel del Coronado in San Diego, 
the other in St. Louis. He offered me the 
job.” 

Do you remember his words? 

‘*No. The only important thing is I got 
the job.”’ 

Why do you say winning is desper- 
ately important? 

‘*Losing is one of the worst things in 
the world because everybody knows 
you’ve lost, you’ve failed. If an insur- 
ance salesman loses a sale, does the 
whole world know?”’ 

The Cardinals were transformed from 
a loser [4-9-1] in 1973 to one of the elite 
of the National Football League [10-4 in 
1974. How was this accomplished? 

‘*There are many ways to answer the 
question—one is that we picked up some 
splendid ball players on waivers or as 
free agents. For our playoff game with 
the Vikings, only sixteen ball players 
were on the roster when we came here 
two years ago. 

‘‘Jimmy Otis is another example. 
When Ken Willard got hurt, he stepped 
in there and did a great job for us. 

‘*Two of our defensive linemen were 
picked up on waivers from Houston. Leo 


Photograph by Herb Weitman 


Brooks and Council Rudolph both started 
for us and played well. In fact, four de- 
fensive linemen on our roster came to us 
on waivers.”’ 

Last season Terry Metcalf caught fifty 
passes and totaled more than two thou- 
sand yards running, receiving, and re- 
turning kicks. Why is he such a dramatic 
player? 

‘*Terry is a stick of dynamite, a fierce 
competitor. He’s a fine athlete, he has 
quickness and elusiveness, he has great 
control of his body.”’ 

Don Coryell and Jim Hart became 
prominent in the NFL in the same sea- 
son. Hart threw twenty touchdown 
passes, he was sacked only sixteen times, 
his interception percentage of two point 
one was a team record. He's been in the 
league nine years and suddenly he’s a 
star. Why? 

‘*Hart has come into his own. He’s a 
fine leader, a person who leads by exam- 
ple. He’s a competitor and he has a great 
sense of pride. His arm is by far the best 
I’ve seen around. 

‘Jimmy has very quick feet and he’s 
cool when he feels a strong rush; he’s 
able to get rid of the ball speedily. He’s 
very discreet where he throws the ball, 
too. 

‘*When a quarterback is sacked it de- 
moralizes the whole team. A sack is 
worse than a penalty. You lose the down 
and the yardage.’ 

In winning ten games with the Cardi- 
nals in your second season you have 
raised public expectations and estab- 
lished a high standard. Is it reasonable 
to expect that you can improve on this 
record in 1975? 

‘*T honestly feel we will be better both 
offensively and defensively. But whether 
we can improve on our record is doubt- 
ful. We were fortunate to win so many 
close games last year. 

‘*The fact is, eleven of our fourteen 
games weren’t decided until the last min- 
ute. We won eight of the eleven but we 
easily could have lost eight of eleven. 
Then we would have had a poor team, a 
poor record. 

‘‘We’re in a great division. In my 
mind, Dallas is an awesome team, offen- 
sively and defensively. I don’t know a 
better team defensively than Washington 
with the possible exception of Pittsburgh. 
We probably have as much chance of 
being last in our league as being first.”’ # 


Jack Murphy is sports editor and col- 
umnist for the San Diego Union. 
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“T wanted a field I could grow in.” 


Petty Officer Willis Lacey, from Richmond, 
Virginia, took advantage of what the Navy had tooffer: 
real opportunities to grow in real skills. Now he’s an 
Electronics Technician with a solid future. 

Petty Officer Lacey has a few advantages, though. 
He’s bright. Motivated. And he works hard. Just look at 
those stripes and you'll see it’s all paying off. 

Electronics is only one of over 70 career fields 
you'll find in the Navy. But it’s not all easy. You have to 
qualify, be willing to do your share of the chores and 
maintain high Navy standards. It’s worth it though, be- 
cause there are a lot of extras. Like available medical 
and dental care, housing, opportunity for travel, earn 
30 days paid vacation and wear a great new uniform. 
It's also great for the family. 

See your Navy recruiter or call toll free 800-841- 
8000. (In Georgia, call toll free 800-342-5855). 


_ ‘The opportunity is for real...and so are we. NAV Y 




















Hey Charger! 
Whered you get that racy look? 
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Introducing Charger Daytona—a car whose style 
keeps it ahead of the pack. See it at your local Dodge Dealer today, 


CHARGER DAYTONA “ 
Uf 


CHRYSLER 


MOTORS CORPORATION 





After the 
fourth down, 
bring on the 


fifth. 











_ fe}Old Grand-Dad. 


Head of the Bourbon Family. 





Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof Bottled in Bond. Old Grand- Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort. Ky. 40601. 





The new Hall of Fame enshrinees 
are “5Os’ memories: Roosevelt 
Brown, George Connor, Dante 
Lavelli, and Lenny Moore. 


We're the Golden Oldies now, we chil- 
dren of the 1950s. The Fabulous Fifties. 
The not-so-frantic, the war’s-over-and 
what’s-for-kicks “SOs. 

The *50s of panty raids and telephone 
booth stuffings and rocking ‘round the 
clock; of ducktails and Elvis and chopped- 
and-channeled Fords and cigarette packs 
rolled into T-shirt sleeves. The "50s of 
searching for Bridey Murphy, and sex 
crawling out from under the sheets in 
Peyton Place; of UFOs and Howdy 
Doody and Marilyn and rebelling with 
or without cause. 

The °S50s. Tortured adolescence grop- 
ing its way toward an adulthood the ’60s 
would demand. 

Maybe that’s what we were, those of 
us come to an easy majority in the Fab 
"50s—adolescents who later stumbled 
into a Generation Gap vaguely located 
somewhere between the hard times of our 
fathers and troubled maturity of our 
children. 

We didn’t fight a war: too late for 
Korea, too early for anything in Viet- 
nam, save Peace with Honor, of course. 
We were then the Transient Generation, 
eyes hot on the Cleveland Browns and an 
engineering degree; eager to battle crab- 
grass to the death in suburbia and marry 
someone who liked kids and thought a 
hot Saturday night might still be located 
at the drive-in. Sure, evil existed, but it 
was a gossamer thing, not hard-core. 

Life was simple. You approached it 
rather cautiously, took it firmly but 
gently by the neck, and wrung from it 
such as you could without disrupting the 
Status quo, 

A comic named Joe E. Lewis, who 
worked drink in hand, sneer in cheek, 
said, *‘You only live once, but if you 
work it right, once is enough.”’ We 
burned spiritual incense in his honor. 

That’s what we did, we children of the 
"50s. We lived it up. And much of what 
passion we mustered, we reserved for 
that coming autumnal madness, profes- 
sional football. 


Golden lBoys 


by Phil Musick 


The children of the 1920s, their bath- 
tub gin fighting against the coming de- 
pression, never took to baseball quite the 
way we fell upon professional football. 

If we were innocent of the plagues of 
the future and the hard times of the past, 
so was pro football an adolescent, albeit 
a reborn one. ‘‘I would’ve played for the 
fun of it, and a lot of guys played that way 
then,’’ remembers Otto Graham. 

Fun. That was our gonfalon. Have a 
ball. The Great War to end all Wars, 
second edition, was over. There was a 
chicken in every pot, and we had a lot of 
pots. For a while The Bomb hovered over 
us, but nobody ever dropped one so we 
appropriated the term for pro football, 
converted the backyard shelters into 
playhouses for the kids, and marched 
blithely on to our own drum. 

Grandfatherly Ike was in the White 
House. The gods were in their heavens. 
Annette Funicello’s sweater continued to 
bloom. What could go wrong? 

So we whistled at Monroe’s legs and 
marveled at Jonas Salk and giggled at the 
naughtiness of Presley and Grace Metali- 
ous; and laughed uproariously when they 
preached against the wickedness of rock 
‘n roll. It was a simple time, and since 
most of us were duller than Melba toast, 
we lined up our heroes kind of desper- 
ately, not even knowing what an antihero 
was. 

John Wayne killed all of our bad guys, 
recession was something that hopefully 
occurred at our waistlines, and everyone 
knew presidents always told the truth. 

We were living the good old days, 
and we instinctively sensed it. And now 
everyone else seems to know it because 
today’s craze is called Nostalgia and we 
all sit around trying to remember how it 
was. 

Maybe that’s why this year’s four 
enshrinees to the Pro Football Hall of 
Fame kindle an affection we usually re- 
serve for American Bandstand and chlor- 
ophyll and white sport coats with pink 
carnations. 

The game's newest immortals came 
from the "SOs—the romantic, swingin’ 
(as opposed to swinging), uncomplicated 
"50s. Two stilettoes, two bludgeons; all 
four products of a better time, all four 
Golden Boys: Lenny Moore, Baltimore 





Colts, flanker-running back, 1956-1967; 
Dante Lavelli, Cleveland Browns, wide 
receiver (what in a less complex day was 
known simply but profoundly as an 
‘‘end’’), 1946-1956; Roosevelt Brown, 
New York Giants, offensive tackle, 
1953-1965; George Connor, Chicago 
Bears tackle-defensive tackle-linebacker, 
1948-1955. 

Names to conjure up a certain meati- 
ness from an era when players were not 
often discovered reading The Wall Street 
Journal and everyone understood imme- 
diately when George Connor told about 
the Chicago Bears’ fan who lost a bet to 
a Green Bay Packers’ fan and jumped in 
the river, never to be seen again. 

Pro football, circa 1950, was a game 
of improvisation; of a heavier reliance on 
the physical gifts; of memorable foul-ups 
and more memorable heroics. 

‘‘In those days, playing defense well 
depended on one’s ability to improvise 

. anything went,’’ says Jack Chris- 
tiansen, who played in the Detroit Lions’ 
secondary for years with pedestrian tools 
and an indomitable spirit. 

‘“*T can remember picking up a hand- 
ful of mud or snow and throwing it in a 
receiver's eyes,’ he told Mickey Hers- 
kowitz, who wrote the superb book, The 
Golden Age of Pro Football. **They’d 
holler and bitch, but we'd get away with it. 

“You can’t do that today. For one 
thing you can’t pick up a handful of 
Astro-Turf.”” 

‘“My first practice they put me up 
against Arnie Weinmeister,’’ recalls 
Rosey Brown of a summer’s day in 1953. 
**T had this idea that Negro linemen were 
stronger than white linemen. It didn't 
take Arnie long to show me I was wrong. 
He was beating me to death. I was scared, 
and after that workout I wanted to pack 
up my clothes and go home.”’ 

Brown's first pro friend, defensive 
back Emlen Tunnell, still laughs over the 
incident. **Steve Owen was the coach 
and he put Rosey on Weinmeister and 
Weinmeister almost killed him,’* Tun- 
nell says. ‘“‘But Rosey kept going after 
him on every play, even when he couldn't 
see straight anymore.”’ 





Phil Musick is a columnist for the Pitts- 
burgh Post Gazette. 
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Roosevelt Brown 


Tackle, New York Giants 


1975 enshrinee Brown, now a Giant’ scout 
(above), was a tackle terror (bottom, left). 


Shhhh! Listen. From some heavenly vista, 
one or other of the gods who oversee football 
is chuckling softly. His main man, Rosey 
Brown, is entering Pro Football's Hall of 
Fame. 

“Great gag, huh?” the god is asking a con- 
temporary. “See that guy, Brown? | made 
him what he is today. It was like this .. .” 

How else.to explain Brown's enshrine- 
ment? Had not fate taken a hand, Roosevelt 
Brown would not have made it to the Char- 
lottesville, Virginia high school varsity. Let 
alone to Morgan State and the New York 
Giants and, ultimately, Canton, Ohio. 

Rosey Brown is probably the most improb- 





Vernon J. Biever 


Dan Rubin 


able Hall of Famer ever. Certainly he has un- 
dergone the most difficult journey to Canton. 
It began in the Charlottesville High School 
band, where 13-year-old, 185-pound Rosey 
followed his sister into the trombone section. 

“The football coach thought | was too big 
to be in the band,” Brown explains. However, 
Brown's father thought otherwise. One of 
Rosey’'s uncles had been killed playing foot- 
ball. But Brown's father was a railroad man 
and away from home for long stretches of 
time .. . long enough to let his son get in a 
football season. 

Over the continuing objections of his father, 
but with the tacit approval of his mother, 
Brown finished out his high school career 
and accepted a scholarship to Morgan State 
College “because my high school coach had 
gone there.” 

The football god entered the picture again 
when Brown graduated after an excellent but 
unpublicized career at Morgan State. The 
1953 NFL draft was held at the Roosevelt 
Hotel in Pittsburgh. It was a tiring process in 
those days, ending only when the last team 
had decided it could no longer differentiate 
between the prospects and the suspects. 

“We had no advance information on 
Brown," New York Giants’ owner Wellington 
Mara recalled. “We hadn't even heard of 
him. When we got through the first twenty 
rounds, we were just scraping the barrel. 

“Somebody —| never remembered who— 
opened a copy of the Pittsburgh Courier and 
noticed a listing of the black college All- 
Americateam. Brown was on it. In the twenty- 
seventh round, | just hollered his name. He 
was listed as six-three, two forty-five. We took 
him on his measurements. Strictly a long 
shot.” 

So Rosey Brown arrived at training camp 
at Gustavus Adolphus College in St. Peter 
(ahem!), Minnesota, in the summer of 1953 
and he's still with the Giants two decades, 
eight all-NFL teams, and a bronze bust later. 

Quite a remarkable career. Brown is one of 
only two pure offensive linemen to make 
Canton (Lou Groza was primarily a kicker 
and Chuck Bednarik’s brilliance as a center 
ultimately was lost to the mere fact that he 
was one of the finest linebackers ever to 
cause a greenstick fracture), joining guard 
and tackle Jim Parker of the Baltimore 
Colts. 

However, the suspicion persists that fate 
played a hand here somewhere. For 13 
years, Rosey Brown was, to be sure, the 
foundation of the New York Giants’ offensive 
line. But who could recall an offensive line- 
man from the glory that was the New York 


Giants of those seasons? These were the 
Giants of Charlie Conerly and Frank Gifford 
and Kyle Rote and Alex Webster and Jim Kat- 
cavage and Rosey Grier. One NEL title and 
six division championships. The glory years. 
How does a mere offensive tackle break im- 
mortal ground for such legends who have 
not yet made their way to Canton? Was 
Rosey Brown that imposing a football player? 

Well, yes. An artist who repeatedly tried to 
sketch him in those years finally gave up. 
“I'm not worthy of the subject,” he acknowl- 
edged. “| leave him to Michelangelo.” And, 
of course, to Jack Worthington, sculptor of 
the bronze busts in the Pro Football Hall of 
Fame. 

“He gave us many great seasons,” said 
the Giants’ Jim Lee Howell. “It is a well- 
deserved honor.” 

Howell should know. He was the head 
coach on that summer day in 1953 when 
Brown appeared at the Giants’ training camp 
in a dark graduation suit, white shirt with 


‘winged collar, black fedora, and horn-rim 


glasses. He was carrying a suitcase in one 
hand and tightly-rolled umbrella in the other. 
A dude of the '50s. . 

“| had ten dollars for the trip,” Brown says 
of his journey to camp. “Five that my mother 
gave me, five from the Giants. When the rail- 
road porter came around saying it was 
dinner time, | told him | wasn’t hungry.” 

With that, 240-pound Rosey Brown would 
swing into the upper berth, slip out the shoe- 
box his mother had packed full of potato 
salad and fried chicken because “she didn't 
trust train food,”” and dine. A 19-year old, 
twenty-seventh round draft choice no one 
had ever heard of, with less than 10 bucks in 
his kick, on a train taking him from a black 
neighborhood in Charlottesville, Virginia to a 
pro football training camp in Minnesota full of 
folks he didn't know. 

“Sure | was scared,” says Brown, now a 
Giants’ scout and sales supervisor for a New 
Jersey liquor firm. “I'd never been far away 
from home . . . never seen a pro game. There 
was an awful lot | didn't know.” 

And one of the things Rosey Brown didn't 
know made it easier. “I'd never heard of 
player cuts,” he chuckles. “| thought the pros 
were just like college. You get fifty-six men 
out, that’s your squad for the year.” 

Some 22 years later, he remains a Giant. 
The greatest offensive lineman the club has 
ever known. But, like all offensive linemen, 
without statistics to embellish his feats. 

Except, of course, those of Conerly and 
Gifford and Rote and Webster, and a hun- 
dred others. 








George Connor 


Tackle-Defensive Tackle-Linebacker, Chicago Bears 





Avid golfer Connor played three positions, 
all well, for Bears from 1948 through 1955. 


lf Paul Bunyan had been a football player in- 
stead of a boon to the lumber industry, his 
name would've been George Connor. 

Sometimes a man’s achievements are, like 
Bunyan’s, almost too much for the printed 
word to bear. George Connor is such a man, 
so if the following sentences melt and run off 
this page, you'll understand. 

George Connor. A bedrock name. As 
tough as a leather helmet, or George Halas. 
A name suitable for the Hall of Fame: for a 
man who made five all-NFL teams, at three 
different positions. The last of a vanished 
breed—the two-way player. 

And prototype for today’s big, powerful, 


Vernon J. Biever 


Vernon J. Biever 


mobile linebackers. And one of the first fresh- 
men ever named to an All-America team 
(Holy Cross, 1942). And the only known line- 
man to ever have lured big money (an un- 
heard of $13,000 as a rookie in 1948) from 
Halas's pocketbook, which was reportedly 
guarded by a dragon. 

Strong? A Hollywood producer once ob- 
served Connor's 52-inch chest and 37-inch 
waist, and wanted him to play Tarzan in a 
movie. Fast? Is a bluebird blue? “Nobody 
that big could move that fast,"’ respected col- 
lege coach Carl Snavely said after watching 
Connor breeze the 100 in 10.5. Think George 
Connor couldn't play a lick, even as a 
17-year old? At Holy Cross, they're still bitter 
at Notre Dame for stealing Connor after he'd 
spent the latter half of World War Il on a de- 
stroyer in the Pacific. 

“Year after year, he made more tackles 
than any other player in football,"’ Halas said. 
“If ever a man deserved to be in the Hall of 
Fame, it’s George Connor.” 

Certainly any scriptwriter worth his clichés 
could've predicted the latter stages of Con- 
nor's youth would one day find him in Can- 
ton, but he made a very inauspicious debut 
on this mortal coil as a two-pound, eight- 
ounce premature baby. 

“He wasn't as big as my fist,” Connor's 
father said. “There wasn't one doctor in ten 
who thought he'd live.’’ An uncle called 
Connor “the world’s greatest advertisement 
for milk; when he entered a Chicago high 
school, George was 5 foot 4 inches and 135 
pounds. 

When he departed high school four years 
later, George Connor was something special 
as a football player. "Sometimes we'd pull 
him out of practices or we wouldn't have had 
any players left for the games,” his high 
school coach said. 

At Holy Cross, the legend took on some 
scope. In the final game of a .500 season, the 
Crusaders came to the meat of the schedule, 
archrival Boston College, which had allowed 
only 19 points that year, was on its way to the 
Sugar Bowl, and didn't figure to beat Holy 
Cross by more than, say, 40 points. 

But in one of collegiate football's all-time 
shockers, Holy Cross trampled Boston Col- 
lege 55-12. 

This was anupset in the truest sense of the 
word. Days before the game, Boston College 
made reservations for a victory celebration 
at the famed Boston nightclub, the Coconut 
Grove. The reservations were cancelled, of 
course. Which was a blessing, since the 
place burned to the ground that very night, 
killing 491 people. 


That was the year people began to realize 
that George Connor was not simply your 
basic tackle. Attention seemed to follow him 
around and the legend grew. 

After the war, it grew some more. Connor 
elected to transfer to Notre Dame. “Unholy,” 
cried the eastern sporting press. Undaunted, 
Connor won the first Outland trophy as the 
nation's finest lineman. 

Then came George Halas. “|! was one of 
the few players who could kid with him," 
Connor says. 

“He was the highest paid lineman in the 
league ... aS a rookie,” says Halas. 

But Connor, now vice-president of a Chi- 
cago firm that manufactures paper contain- 
ers, was worth it. 

Connor played both ways at tackle. He 
was so quick, the Bears often used tackle- 
eligible pass plays. He became one of the 
first pulling tackles. In moments of dire need, 
he became a fullback. 

He was also one of the few players of that 
day to concentrate on reading keys. “Any 
slick quarterback can fool you if you try to 
follow the ball,” he said. “But if you watch a 
few key players, they'll lead you right to the 
play.” 

And Bunyan's instincts for flapjacks were 
no greater than Connor's for the football. “He 
smashed plays without even seeing the ball 
carrier or the ball,” says Halas with a chuckle. 
“And he'd throw himself into the meat- 
grinder to do it.” 

Halas, himself, was not adverse to person- 
ally throwing Connor into the meat-grinder. 
Once Connor was kicked in the face and had 
nine stitches taken in his chin at halftime. 

“How do you feel, George?” Halas in- 
quired as the Bears prepared to leave the 
locker room. 

“Pretty good.” 

“Fine. You start the second half.” 

After four years, during which he was re- 
garded as the game's premier tackle both of- 
fensively and defensively, Connor was 
switched to linebacker. 

The idea to move him to a position he'd 
played at Holy Cross belonged to Chicago 
line coach Hunk Anderson, who tired of 
watching big backs such as Philadelphia's 
Steve Van Buren punish smaller linebackers. 

“When we were getting ready to play Phila- 
delphia, Anderson said, ‘Why don't we put a 
big guy like Connor at linebacker? They 
won't be able to run over him like they do the 
smaller guys,’ Connor remembers. 

In six years at the position, Connor was 
never run over. 

No one trampled Paul Bunyan, either. 
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Dante Lavelli 


End, Cleveland Browns 
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Cleveland furniture dealer Lavelli was classy 
receiving star of great Cleveland teams. 


Return with us now to those thrilling days of 
yesteryear... 1950, to be exact. Along Tin 
Pan Alley, everyone was whistling, “Good 
Night, Irene.” In Baltimore, it had been statis- 
tically proven that television had replaced 
radio as the city’s chief anesthetizing agent. 
In Evanston, Illinois, 22 fraternity boys set a 
world record by occupying a single tele- 
phone booth in the same instant. 

Elsewhere, the nation’s professional foot- 
ball fans, caught up in the first flush of the 
game's rebirth, were snickering at the Cleve- 
land Browns, then poised to enter what was 
reverently known as “the real league.” 

For four years, the Browns had been terror- 
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Tony Toms 


Nate Fine 


izing the other league, the All-America Foot- 
ball Conference, a failed brainchild of a Chi- 
cago sportswriter and readily compared to a 
semipro league. 

The Browns? Playing in the National Foot- 
ball League? You got to be kidding. 

The NFL schedule-maker seemed to con- 
cur. In their first game, the Browns would 
face the NFL champion Philadelphia 
Eagles. 

The Browns, however, wrecked the Eagles 
35-10, and even had two touchdowns called 
back. “Everyone wanted to see how we'd do 
against them,” says Dante Lavelli. “Some 
people doubted us, but we were all in our 
prime then. We had probably the best foot- 
ball team ever assembled. " 

The skeptics who remained were con- 
vinced in the 1950 NFL championship game, 
which Cleveland coach Paul Brown called, 
“The greatest game ever played.” 

Lavelli wrecked the Rams. The sideline 
pattern had just come into vogue that year 
and Lavelli was its first master. The Rams 
took a 14-13 lead. Lavelli caught a touch- 
down pass from Otto Graham. The Rams re- 
gained the lead. Lavelli did his number again 
and Cleveland went on to win 30-28. 

In all, Lavelli caught 11 passes that day in 
a victory that triggered the Browns to six 
consecutive title-game appearances. And in 
1955, at the end of that streak, Lavelli again 
caught the touchdown pass that beat the 
Rams. 

His enthusiasm for the Browns of the '50s 
remains unquenched. “What team ever won 
three games in seven days?” he demands. 
“We beat the New York Yanks on a Sunday, 
went out and beat Los Angeles on Thanks- 
giving Day, and then went up and beat San 
Francisco the next Sunday.” 

Lavelli was, of course, a big part of all that. 
“Marion Motley... Otto Graham... Dante 
Lavelli.. Mac Speedie,” Paul Brown would 
always tick off four names when he talked 
about his old Browns. 

“Paul was something,” says Lavelli. “We 
won twenty-nine games in a row once and 
after we lost the thirtieth game in Los Angeles, 
he was going to fire the whole damn bunch of 
us.” 

There were faster receivers than Lavelli in 
the early 1950s. Indeed, the Browns owned 
one, the superbly named Mac Speedie. And 
a few were slicker than Lavelli. But Lavelli 
had matchless hands. 

“| swung around the goalposts once in 
Pittsburgh and caught a touchdown pass 
with my other hand,” he says. 

“When it came to hands, nobody had them 


like old Spumoni,”’ Graham says. “And there 
was no better competitor, either.” 

Some of the competitor lingers on in La- 
velli. “Il think I'd fare pretty well today,’ he 
says. “With today’s zones, | think you could 
catch twenty passes in the flat alone. If Otto 
were still throwing to me, | think we'd find a 
way to pierce the zone.” 

True, Lavelli, now a furniture store owner in 
Cleveland, had awaited a call from Canton 
for more than a decade. “| was there in 1963 
when Don Hutson was in the first group of 
players installed,” Lavelli says. “l remember 
standing there thinking how nice it would be 
if | were to make it someday.” 

Dante Lavelli came out of Hudson, Ohio in 
1941, a peerless schoolboy quarterback and 
a fine baseball prospect. The Detroit Tigers 
made the first pitch. A scout took Lavelli to 
see the New York Yankees play the Indians 
one night at Cleveland Stadium. 

Watching Joe DiMaggio's 56-game hitting 
streak die, Lavelli listened to the man from 
Detroit intently. Until the conversation 
reached a certain point. 

“Detroit wanted me to start out somewhere 
in the Carolinas,” recalled Lavelli, who imme- 
diately began thinking in terms of college 
football. More precisely, Notre Dame. He 
went so far as to deposit $50 against his 
classroom fees. 

But Paul Brown was coaching at Ohio 
State, and there wasn't a kid in Ohio who 
didn't know that what Rockne had been to 
the Fighting Irish, Paul Brown had been to the 
Massillon, Ohio high schoo! Tigers. Lavelli 
changed his mind, got his money refunded 
by Notre Dame, and headed for Columbus. 

As a freshman, he was converted from 
halfback to end by Brown. 

Shortly thereafter, World War !| made a 
rifleman out of Lavelli and he was not so glad. 
Three years later, after shepherding an in- 
fantry platoon through France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, he was 23, broke, and unemployed. 

A friend who had played at Ohio State sug- 
gested Lavelli look up their old coach, Paul 
Brown, who was starting a pro football team 
in the AAFC. When he got to the Browns’ 
camp, Lavelli discovered there were four 
other ends, including John Yonakor, 6 foot 4 
inches, 225 pounds and one of the finest 
pass receivers in Notre Dame history. 

l_avell) chased the first three ends out of 
camp. Yonakor became a defensive end. La- 
velli caught 40 passes to lead the AAFC as a 
rookie and was all-leaque. He went on to set 
Cleveland club records for receptions, tota! 
yardage, and touchdown passes that stand 
to this day. 

















Lenny Moore 


Wide Receiver-Running Back, Baltimore Colts 








Now in Colts’ front office, Moore was the 
league's most dangerous player in his day. 


For all of us there comes a single moment or 
act that weaves a thread that goes on to run 
through the rest of our lives, for good or evil. 

You take Lenny Moore and that afternoon 
in the spring of 1964 when he faced Balti- 
more coach Don Shula. For four consecutive 
years, 1958 through 1961, Lenny Moore had 
been an all-pro flanker. In 1962 and 1963, 
hindered by injuries and a general belief that 
he was faking it after being switched to run- 
ning back, Lenny Moore was all-poor. On 
that fine spring day, life had come to a su- 
preme focal point in a room in the Colts’ 
Offices. 


“Am | going to be traded?” Moore asked. 


Dave Ross 


“| want to hear it from you. Do you want to 
play in Baltimore?” Shula asked Moore. 

"Yes." 

And so began what came to be called the 
Comeback of Lenny Moore. Lenny Moore of 
the dancing feet and hip feints a hula dancer 
would've admired and all that explosive 
speed. 

“I've never seen a ball carrier who could 
get in as much trouble as Lenny, or one who 
could get out of it,” admired Colts’ teammate 
Gary Kerkorian. 

Certainly, Lenny Moore had a facility for 
getting into trouble. “'! still don’t know exactly 
why, but | was mainly a loafer,’ Moore says 
candidly. ‘‘The other fellows probably 
should've ridden me harder to put out even 
though | did all right in the games.” 

And for along time, that was Moore’s prob- 
lem: It all came too easily. In high school, 
they called him the Reading Rocket. “He 
was so good that when you told people 
about him, they didn't believe you,” his high 
school coach once said. 

Moore burst out of a Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania poverty pocket with a football under his 
arm and it was all downhill from there, al- 
though he says, “I was one of eight kids . . . 
my mother and father had a hard time; it was 
a struggle.” 

It quit being a struggle when Moore dis- 
covered football. At Penn State, where 
they've known a dozen flashy running backs 
with names such as Lydell Mitchell and 
Franco Harris since the era of Moore, they 
still smile indulgently in memory of Lenny 
with the flashing feet. The feet that carried 
him 2,380 yards for the Nittany Lions. But 
more than that he was, well, cool. He called 
everyone on campus "my man,” wore some 
outlandish threads in the era of button-downs 
and faded khakis, and smiled endlessly. 

“The most exciting and productive runner 
I've ever seen,” said coach Rip Engle, pre- 
decessor of Joe Paterno. “The greatest back 
| ever coached.” 

The script ran on unchanging in Baltimore. 
Moore was the NFL rookie of the year in 1956 
after dashing 649 yards for a gaudy 7.5 aver- 
age. Baltimore gathered him to its breast. 
Sputnik, they called him. Or Spats, because 
of the way he taped his ankles over his 
socks. He became one of the town's name 
disc jockeys. Owned a popular nightspot. 
Was an idol in a town that took its football as 
seriously as Pittsburgh takes its steel; a town 
so enamored of its Colts that several of them 
later became millionaires on the strength of 
their football careers. 

Lenny Moore was a guy who'd obviously 


fallen from the pages of a storybook. All-pro. 
The game's most dangerous player. The 
Colts lined him up on the flank and he caught 
over 40 passes for five years in a row. They 
set him deep to use his speed as a runner, 
and he averaged 5.7 yards a pop. 

The championship Colts of Unitas and 
Marchetti and Berry and Moore dominated 
the NFL in 1958 and 1959, outlasting their 
most implacable opponents, the New York 
Giants. 

The world could not have been a sunnier 
place for Lenny Moore during those halcyon 
days. Then came 1962. And the switch to 
halfback and the broken kneecap. And 
1963, and the appendectomy and a severe 
head injury and discontent among the Colts. 

The time had come for Lenny Moore to get 
off the gravy train his natural talent had al- 
lowed him to ride for years. Gino Marchetti, 
the massive defensive end, said, “You can't 
bull the guys on the team, they know who's 
playing.” The implication was that Moore 
was not one of them. Ray Berry wrote Moore 
a letter telling him he “should be ashamed for 
not doing more with his God-given talents.” 

“| wasn't ashamed, though... not for a 
while,” Moore said. “Until then, I'd always 
managed to get by without working very 
much. | had the ability, so | didn't put out 
during the week. 

“It was always easy... and that was the 
worst of my problem.” 

In 1964, that problem disappeared. Shula 
and Moore had their meeting. “You've got to 
take the running back job from Tom Matte,” 
Shula explained. 

Moore took it. He also led the NFL in touch- 
downs with 20, ran for 584 yards, caught 21 
passes, blocked, and ‘worked his tail off.” 

Before the year ended, Moore had the 
highest career rushing average in league 
history, 5.4; had a sparkling 17.2 average as 
a receiver; and only two players—Jim Brown 
and Don Hutson—had scored more than his 
91 touchdowns. Everytime he'd handled the 
ball in his nine seasons, Moore averaged 
better than nine yards. 

When Moore hung them up after the 1967 
season, he was Baltimore's all-time leading 
runner with 5,174 yards and its third-best re- 
ceiver with 363 receptions. 

As Don Shula put it, “You hate to see a guy 
with all that talent not come back.” 

Moore again came back with the Colts 
when he joined the team's front office last 
March as director of promotions. His job is to 
promote good will and sales by making per- 
sonal appearances and coordinating Colts’ 
player appearances. § 
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Where the Action Is 
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Don't buy any receiver 
until you compare its price, 
powel, and specs to these. 









Technics’ four new stereo receivers. All with For effortless tuning on bot! AM and FM. Negative 
impressive specs. And a lot more. feedback low distortion tone controls. And all the 
All four have direct SPECIFICATIONS SA-5150  SA-5250 —- SA-5350 SA-5550 inputs and outputs 
coupling. To give youa [Frices $29.95 $209.95 $349.95 sa7a95 | YOudexpect from 
tighter, cleaner bass. WORIRNS Raveriaee Technics. | 
All with reserve channel into 8 ohms 16 watts 23 watts —-28 watts 58 watts Whichever Technics 
power to float through | sandwiath 40Hz-20kHz 20Hz-20kHz 20Hz-20kHz 20Hz-20kHz| receiver you choose, you 
complex, high-level Total Harmonic get all the advantages of 
musical passages Distortion. (aX) ae whe fP4 atm Technics’ sophisticated 
i i ] FM Sensitivity ; i 
without distortion or ANE) Lens ‘80 ‘ony She engineering, good 
clipping. Because all ae power, and good specs. 

. | . 
have large capacitors, (IHF) 70dB 70dB 70dB 70dB And all at a good price. 
conservatively rated FM Stereo Separation The concept is 

- at 1 kHz 40dB 40dB 40dB 40dB ~4 ; ; 
Porn » and , a pes anaB ner st psi simple. The execution is 
rh 5° rectl 1ers Im t te *Suggested minimum price, which is the fair trade price precise. The performance 
power supplies. in states where Technics products are fair traded. is outstanding. The name is Technics. 
All with a Phase Lock Loop IC and flat group FOR YOUR TECHNICS DEALER, CALL FREE 800 447-4700. 
delay filters in the tuner section. For clean, well- IN ILLINOIS, 800 322-4400. 


separated highs as well as lower distortion on FM. @ 
And about 20% less wiring. To reduce hum. 
All with Technics’ exclusive linear dial scale. 
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Falcons 


OFFENSE 


SZ Ken SurrewW: x cise csasccaFlh 
63 Nick Bebout ..............LT 


68 Larron Jackson .......... LG 
57 Jeff Van Note ..... (a%-éese che 
56 Dennis Havig ............ RG 
65 Len Gotshalk ............. RT 


S6 Jim: Mitchell oc csi cowewensl E 
81 Gerald Tinker ............SE 
11 Kim McQuilken .......... QB 
20 Vince Kendrick ...........RB 


43 Dave Hampton ...........RB 
DEFENSE 


87 C.Humphrey ..... teamed LE 
74 Mike Tilleman ........... . .{t 
69 Mike Lewis ...............RT 
ft MORN COOK «scosvcoencnwwstte 
58 DonHansen ............LLB 
60 Tommy Nobis ..........MLB 
50 Greg Brezina ...........RLB 
22. FR. LAWTONCE ka dees ccecsccl 


Zt DEN HGYSS § viessvivercayas RC 
22 ‘RAY EASISHING 2.00 cccwces ss 
GA ee CLOW ccts:ccnnsncccaeat 
NUMERICAL ROSTER 
6 James, P 59 Russ, LB 
7 Sullivan, QB 60 Nobis, LB 
9 Jaynes, OB 61 Adams, T 
10 Bartkowski, QB 62 Humphrey, T., T 
11. McQuilken, QB 63 Bebout, T 
12 Mike-Mayer, PK 64 Smith,G 
14 Anderson, QB 65 Gotshalk, T 
20 Kendrick, RB 66 Fritsch, C 
22 Lawrnece, DB 67 Gaines, DT 
24 Stanback, RB 68 Jackson, G 
26 Esposito, RB 69 Lewis, DT 
27 Hayes, Db 70 Bailey, DT 
29 Mabra, DB 71 Zook, DE 
31 McGee, RB 72 Knutson, G 
23 Easterling, OB 73 Smith, T 
34 Brown, DB 74 Tilleman, DT 
38 yas, OB 75 Merrow, OT 
39 Meyer, DB 77 Manning, DT 
40 Jones, DB 78 Maree, T 
43. Hampton, RB 79 Walker, DT 
44 Ray, RB 80 Neal, WR 
46 Smith, RB 81 Tinker, WR 
47 Davis, RB 82 Burrow, WR 
48 Thompson, RB 83 Mialik, TE 
50 Brezina, LB 84 Jenkins, WR 
52 Mitchell, K., LB 85 Simmons, WR 
53 Ryczek, C 86 Mitchell, J., TE 
54 Ortega, LB 87 Humphrey, C., DE 
55 Kuykendall, C 88 McCrary, TE 
56 Havig, G 89 Francis, WR 
57 Van Note, C 91 Robinson, WR 
58 Hansen, LB 93 Agson, TE 
OFFICIALS 


Referee—12 Ben Dreith; Umpire—88 Pat 
Harder; Headlineman—17 Jerry Bergman; 
Line Judge—49 Dean Look; Back Judge—64 
Dave Parry; Field Judge—82 Pat Mallette. 
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Colts 


OFFENSE 


81 


Roger CAM « cccs cece econ 


GA David TAVICl ccwweciowss camel 
67 Bob Van Duyne ..........LG 
57 Ken Mendenhall ...........C 
66 Elmer Collett .............RG 
75 George Kunz .............RT 
87 Raymond Chester ....... JE 
80 Ollie Smith se @weee#e#e#*e# eee @# .WR 
7 Bert Jones ........ er 
26 Lydell Mitchell ........... RB 
38 Bill Olds se @eee#ee#s#fkfeese#eees* #©®# #8 @ @ .RB 
DEFENSE 
72 Fred Cook ...... ive owe cose 
63 Mike Barnes .............LT 
76 Joe Ehrmann ...... iow RT 
78 John Dutton ....... careers RE 
52 Tom MacLeod ..........LLB 
59 Jim Cheyunski ......... MLB 
SS Stan WHS sccias cievicss LS 
30 Doug Nettles ..... (aces hOE 
31 Nelson Munsey ...RCB 
4D BruGe LOG © ic ccuescvcevnn Ss 
21) . RICK: VOIR coctctitees ire ctw 
NUMERICAL ROSTER 
2. Linhart, K 57 Mendenhall, C 
7 Jones, B., QB 58 Luce,LB 
9 Joachim, QB 59 Cheyunski, LB 
12 Troup, QB 60 Simonson, T 
14. Domres, QB 61 Pratt, G 
20 McKinney, CB 62 Huff, G 
21 Volk, S 63 Barnes, DT 
23 McCauley, RB 64 Taylor, 7 
25 Oldham, S 65 Windauer. OT 
26 Mitchell, RB 66 Collett, G 
27 Cage, RB 67 Van Duyne, G 
28 Mul-Key, RB 68 Nelson, T 
29 Johnson, RB 71 Robinson, DE 
30 Nettles, CB 72 Cook, DE 
31 Munsey, CB 73 George, T 
32 Curtis, LB 74 Williams, OT 
33 Hall, S 75 Kunz, T 
34 Washington, CB 76 Ehrmann, DT 
35 Doughty, WR 78 Dutton, DT 
38 Olds, RB 79 Bushong, DE 
40 Laird,S 80 Smith, O., WR 
43 Rudnick, S 81 Carr, WR 
46 Jones, K., RB 83 DenBoer, TE 
48 Leaks, RB 84 Berra, WR 
49 Lee, P 85 Kennedy, TE 
50 Neal, C 86 Scott, WR 
51 Bertuca, LB 87 Chester, TE 
52 MacLeod, LB 88 Westbrook, WR 
53 White, LB 92 Pear, DT 
54 Smith, M., C 93 Linford, DT 
55 Dickel, LB 94 Evavold, DT 
56 Rhodes, LB 
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...and now it’s time for a Cutty. 





Clipping Interference Ineligible Receiver Offside Loss of Down 
With Fair Catch or Downfield 


Forward Pass 
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Touchdown “ir Delay of Game 
or Field Goal or Excess Time-Out 
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Illegal Motion 





Time Out 





Personal Foul 
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How to tell who’s in trouble. 
Your team, their team, or the referee. 


With Talon, you won't be penalized for a broken zipper. 


A Talon” zipper says alot about what it’s in.: —— mewonos vamrziren 


TALON, A textron COMPANY,©1975 








J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 







Vinston’ S box makes 
difference. 











The box fits in my jeans or “ath and doesn’t. 
* get crushed. That makes a different a : 
~. /Winston’s taste makes a real 
cc, too. No cigarette gives me naa 
. {| “For me, » Winston is for real. _ 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Bae He 
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Memory Layne: 


Life Was a Cabaret for Bobby 


He would thrust his maskless jowls into 
the faces of his quailing accomplices in 
the huddle. Do you remember? 

Bobby Layne delivering an ultimatum 
to the penitents. He would stand with his 
hands on his hips, promising tears and 
demanding sweat and quite possibly a 
kick in the tail. MacArthur played the 
scene more majestically, but the general 
never had the handicap of a bad Saturday 
night in Philadelphia. 

Layne in closeup, his helmet barely 
able to contain the puffy cheeks of this 
old gnome in umbrage, was one of the 
imperishable portraits of his time. You 
could freeze an entire epoch with one 
still picture that absorbed the era’s 
rhythm and scent, evoked its saints and 
demons. It was a time when the televi- 
sion cameras were converting pro foot- 
ball from the club fight cultism of the 
postwar years to the Sunday communion 
it became to millions of people for whom 
God mercifully ordained doubleheaders 
and split screens. 

Here was Vince Lombardi, in his first 
years, standing beside the Packers’ 
bench. He wore a camel’s hair coat and 
projected a grimace so kinetic and will- 
ful it stirred bafflement among the 
viewers in the way Leonardo da Vinci 
did with Mona Lisa. You could read it 


‘any way you wanted. From certain 


angles it was a snarl of exhortation. But 
Lombardi zealots saw it as one of those 
Biblical smiles of certitude, first em- 
ployed by St. Michael. 

And there was John Unitas, standing 
without flinch in his protective pocket, 
pumping his fake, anchored in his high- 
top shoes, winging the ball 50 yards to 
Lenny Moore on third and one. 

And Bobby Layne. They gave a ban- 
quet in Dallas for all the Texas Hall of 
Famers last year. There were so many 
great Texas athletes and sure-enough im- 
mortals in that number somebody asked 
where the Oklahoma recruiters were. 
There were Ben Hogan, Sammy Baugh, 
Doak Walker, Byron Nelson, Jimmy 
Demaret, and a few hundred others. 
They came out of the Panhandle, the 
country clubs, and the cactus. Lamar 
Hunt was the impresario and Bob Hope, 
was the toast master. 

He got Bobby Layne and he fractured 





By Jim Klobuchar 


He was a quarterbacking 
Caballero who lived life to its 
fullest in the good old recent days 
of pro football. 


eatee* 


He is now a Texas man of means. 


the house. ‘*I want to introduce the only 
man who ran an X-rated huddle in the 
NFL,”” he said. 

Nobody talked about charisma when 
Bobby Layne played football. The oper- 
ative word then was aura. The exact 
composition of Bobby’s aura always fas- 
cinated chemists, since it was widely be- 
lieved to consist of equal parts sulphur, 
gunsmoke, Texas natural gas, and bour- 
bon. 

There is still some residual sulphur 
when the man enters a room today, di- 
luted by the years, of course, but unmis- 
takable. He was one of the real ones, 
Bobby Layne, an undefeatable bucca- 
neer, a crony and contemptuous autocrat, 
a hell-raising man and football virtuoso. 

He sat at a restaurant table in Min- 
neapolis, affable, brown, and stunningly 
trim. For four months Bobby Layne had 
been eating grapefruit, rice, and dry 
toast. That is the gospel. He had sheared 
off 25 pounds and seemed fearful of 
being swept away when the restaurant 
door opened. ‘‘The doctor done it,’” he 
said with a minimum of exuberance. 

‘Jog every day,’’ he said. **Me and 
my dog. In a park near Lubbock.’’ The 
brown-haired waitress was tarrying. 
**Dietin’, hon,’ Bobby clucked.**Gimme 
just one of those Jil’ ole hamburger pat- 


Peter Read Miller 


ties,and what they call cottage cheese, 
and one nice icy gin and tonic, hon.’’ 

His luncheon companion, a newspa- 
perman, did not expect to be dining that 
afternoon with Bobby Layne because it 
was, after all, Minneapolis and Layne 
normally lunches in Lubbock with his 
domino partners. A couple of days be- 
fore he had blown their appointment in 
Lubbock because of a busted battery on a 
private plane flying him from Mexico, 
leaving the reporter to count motels and 
heat waves for excitement in Lubbock. 
Two days later Layne called from the air- 
port in Minneapolis. ‘‘I owe you one, 
podner,’’ he said. 

He reminded the interrogator of Van 
Brocklin, chummy and uproarious as a 
social person, sardonic in his judgments 
of non-achievers and therefore the non- 
equals. But kinder than Dutch. They 
both belonged to a time when the game 
was Cclubbier. Its friendships and admira- 
tions and hatreds were more intimate 
than today, when the big money and 
celebrity of the game have removed 
some of its musketeer camaraderie. 

But Bobby himself was always a mon- 
ey man, once the game’s highest-paid 
practitioner at $25,000 and proud of it. 

“But all that partying, Bobby,” the 
interrogator jogged him. “‘You don’t 
mean to tell America a lot of that is 
fiction.” 

‘I'd say the parts between Thursday 
and Sunday, yeah. Before that you sort 
of had to relax. Buddy Parker, now, 
there was a man of wisdom. Our coach at 
Detroit and Pittsburgh. One of the great- 
est ever. Buddy used to tell us, “There’s 
three things guys like to do in this busi- 
ness: drink, carouse, and play cards for 
money. I know very few guys who can 
do two of them well, and not many guys 
who can do one of them well. But if you 
ever try to do all three around here, 
you’re busted’. 

The ultimate pity of the Bobby and 
Buddy alliance is that pro football was 
just a few years short of its engulfing 
popularity when they flourished so the 
millions didn’t really know. Buddy was a 
kind of choleric genius, a man whose set- 
backs seemed so soaringly tragic and 
sometimes comically tragic because of | 
his magnificent rages. 
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**How that man suffered,’’ Bobby ac- 
knowledged, not quite tragically. *‘I 
remember visiting his house after a game fs 
one night and we all had a few drinks, | me) 
and the drinks got to Buddy because we ‘ 
heard this voice from Buddy’s bedroom ; 
and there he was on his knees, and he’s , EE 
praying, and he says, “Why does Paul | : : ph 
Brown have all those backs who run and i 
run and run, Lord, and I don’t have any?’ “J 

But surely the Lord listened some of < 
the time? 

‘*Well, we had some great running 

backs at Detroit, sure, but there was this 
one year everything went wrong and we 
lost the first six games of the season and 
we're flying back from the West Coast. 
When we got to Denver Buddy couldn't 
take it and he called Bert Bell, the com- 
missioner. “Every s.o.b. on this team is 
on waivers,’ he said.*” 

The waitress brought another plate of 
dry toast and teased her raspy client with 
a smile. Bobby is an instant social smash 
in almost any environment—bar, duck 
blind, airliner, or rodeo bleachers. He is 
breezy, confident, and generous. Partly 
because of this but more because of his 
naturalness, service people—the bar- 
maids and porters—love him. Bobby 
joshed the waitress and allowed that 
since it was Tuesday, it would be all right 
to add a moderate amount to his glass. 

There are football players who be- 
come an immediate part of the brother- 
hood, having passed the sifting process 
that is never defined but is activated in 
the dormitories and training rooms the 
moment the player walks into camp. The 
process can sometimes miscalculate the 
player's competitive value, but it rarely al 
errs in evaluating his character, his fit- 
ness to belong. Layne was accepted 
within weeks after he joined the Chicago 
Bears. This was despite the boxcar num- 
bers on his salary ($77,000 for three 
years including bonuses, a plutocratic 
figure for those days) and a general atti- 
tude among the pro players of the day 
that gave rookies the same kind of popu- 

‘arity accorded food poisoning and flat ” 
tires. 

He failed with Chicago when Sid 
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Bobby is “an instant social smash in almost 
any environment... confident, generous.” 
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‘*We heard this voice from 


Buddy’s bedroom and there he 
was on his knees. He’s praying, 
and he says, ‘Why does Paul 
Brown have all those backs and | 
don’t have any?’”’ 


Luckman decided quarterbacking need- 
ed an elder statesman. This left Johnny 
Lujack and Bobby as the backup quarter- 
backs, and for Bobby, Chicago was a 
foreign country. He muddled through a 
bad rookie season, struggling with ad- 
justment problems and an ailing baby. 
Accordingly, George Halas—after ex- 
plaining the situation in a way that earned 
Bobby’s respect—dealt him to the New 
York Bulldogs. It was not Halas’s most 
charitable move. 

‘*But you couldn’t spend a year with 
that Bears’ outfit without learning some- 
thing,’’ Bobby affirmed. ‘‘One of my 
punishments for being a rookie was to 
cater to Bulldog Turner’s hunger. They 
had him on the fat man’s table. At night, 
Bulldog sounded like he was actually 
starving to death. He just came in from 
the mess hall watching all of his buddies 
whomp down those steaks and goodies 
and all, and he was dying. He would 
order me to go to the commissary to get 
him some food. I'd tell him the commis- 
sary was Closed and he'd say, ‘Break in! 
What the hell kind of league do you think 
you're playing in?’ So I'd go break into 
the commissary and I did it fast, because 
the way Turner sounded, if I didn’t come 
back with the goods, he was gonna eat 
me.”’ 

The New York Bulldogs were one of 
the great busts of pro football history, a 
welfare line masquerading as a football 
team. Layne led the Bulldogs in forward 
passes, yards gained rushing, and con- 
cussions. The team was owned by the 
late Ted Collins, a man of strong but 
strange loyalties who, in midseason of a 
1-10-1 year, told Charlie Ewart that he 
could stay on as coach but not to show up 
for practice. 

All that spared Layne certain dismem- 
berment the following season was a trade 
to Detroit. And in two years, he was a 
championship quarterback. 

His Monday parties at the Stadium 
Club were widely credited with saving 
Detroit from the first Eisenhower reces- 
sion. Bobby often paid the full damages. 
This flowed partly out of love for the 
sporting times but it also represented 
Bobby’s gratitude for having been raised 
a quarterback. *‘You had to be a politi- 
cian,’’ he admitted. **I loved a lot of those 


guys but you had to spread your money 
around a little, too. It was awfully tough, 
the line between playing the big shot and 
being a good guy with fellas who made 
less. You couldn’t spread it too thick. 
But let me tell you. When I was with 
guys like Harley Sewell, and Charley 
Ane, and Dick Stanfel, I was sincere 
about picking up some of those checks. 
They were something fierce. 

‘*They ever tell you about Stanfel? 
You could go through a complete game 
film and never see Stanfel miss a block, 
or not knock some guy down. I didn’t re- 
spect many people more than Stanfel. 
Once we were playing the 49ers, trying 
to get in for a score just before the half. I 
didn’t want to use another time out there. 
We ran a sweep to the sidelines and Stan- 
fel comes back to the huddle, wheezing 
and hacking and out of breath. He’s real 
hoarse and he mumbles to me, ‘Bob- 
by, gimme a time out.’ I was really a 
hardbutt about those things, you know, 
so I just said flat out to Dick Stanfel, “The 
hell with your time out.” So I called an- 
other play. 

‘*Stanfel made his block, and then he 
had to go off the field. The doctor looked 
at him later and diagnosed it. A broken 
back. Dick Stanfel made this block with 
a broken vertebra and you know what I 
felt like, don’t you, because the next day 
Dick was wearing this cast up to his 
neck. 

‘We had the guys. Hunchy Hoern- 
schmeyer, Doak Walker, Cloyce Box, 
Jack Christiansen, Jim David, Dorne 
Dibble, Joe Schmidt, Gene Gedman, oh 
hell, | could name them all. Leon Hart, 
Lou Creekmur, Yale Lary, guys like 
that. Later John Henry Johnson. Man, he 
would unjoint you, John Henry would. 
But he was a little quirky. He was afraid 
of crawling things. One day I got there a 
little early before the afternoon practice. 
You'd work out in the morning, then lay 
around after lunch just dreading the sec- 
ond one. Everybody sort of slouched to 
the training room anyway. I found one of 
these small grass snakes. John Henry 
was One of those who would sit around 
with his football pants halfway up, wait- 
ing to go out. I had taped this snake to the 
inside of his pants, so just the head 
moved. And John Henry, he finally went 


to lift his pants up and here’s this snake 
with its head twitchin’ and flickin’. And 
John Henry saw that, and he damned 
near leveled the building. He tore through 
the locker room yelling. 

‘‘Joe Schmidt was all I saw after John 
Henry ran out the room. Schmidt was 
lying on the floor helpless from laughing. 

‘*But you never got in John Henry’s 
way unless you were ready. I'll never 
forget Larry Wilson of the Cardinals, and 
this says as much about Larry as it does 
about John Henry. Larry was the guy 
who perfected the safety blitz. You had 
to have some kind of death wish to invent 
the safety blitz. But Larry Wilson may 
have been the toughest guy pound for 
pound who ever played this game. He’d 
stand there across the line and his mouth 
would be open. He didn’t have any teeth, 
which made him look like Popeye. 

‘*He worried the hell out of coaches 
with the safety blitz, and quarterbacks 
weren't exactly immune either. We were 
playing the Cardinals and Buddy says 
he’s got the solution. Parker was always 
maneuvering and jostling. You had to set 
your alarm at midnight to get up before 
Parker. 

‘**What we gonna do,’ Buddy told us 
before the game, ‘is take care of Larry 
Wilson real early with that safety blitz. 
John Henry, we want you to uncoil on 
him. We're gonna hide you someplace in 
the backfield and when he comes, pop 
him.’ 

‘Sure enough, Larry Wilson comes 
with the safety blitz. He waited real long, 
like the third play. We got John Henry 
hunkered down low in the backfield and 
all I can say is, ‘Here he comes!’ 

‘*Larry Wilson busts through and John 
Henry unloads. Legal, but he’s real bru- 
tal, you know. Wilson went down like 
he was hit by a train. He’s just laying 
there stiff. I actually thought he was 
dead. They finally brought him back to 
consciousness and hauled him off the 
field. I sort of regretted it, and I told one 
of the guys, “You got to admire Larry 
Wilson for what he tried to do. I hope 
he’s not gonna miss too many weeks.’ 

‘*He didn’t. As a matter of fact, what 
he missed was one play. He was back in 
for the one after that. And two plays later 
you know what they came with? That’s 
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‘‘T was a little shook when I joined 
Pittsburgh. In Detroit, everything 
was first wagon. In Pittsburgh, 
they couldn’t boo big league.”’ 


right. Larry Wilson and the safety blitz. 

‘*T just told John Henry, I said, * I'll 
be goddamned.’ And John Henry said 
I took the words out of his mouth. 

‘*Now see that’s the difference. You 
can take that from a good ball player. Not 
only was he a good ball player but he 
played straight football. That day Ed 
Meadows laid me out in our game with 
the Bears. I never said Ed Meadows de- 
liberately tried to take me out of the ball 
game. Never said that. I do remember 
my pals from Lubbock being up for the 
game and they were at a party where 
there were a lot of Bears’ players. And 
they said some of the Bears were willing 
to bet I wouldn’t get past the first quar- 
ter. Great kidders, those Bears. 

“Tl say this about the play. I just 
handed off to Gene Gedman and I was 
watching him run when Meadows hit 
me. The lights just went out. I’d be the 
last guy to say he meant to do it. PII put it 
this way: he could have avoided it.”’ 

An old conversational prune that al- 
ways turns up in the barroom arguments 
surfaced here. What about dirty football, 
especially back in that pro football era of 
dogfights and no-man’s-lands? 

‘“All I can judge by is what happened 
tome,’ Bobby Layne said. **A lot of the 
guys went out of their way to avoid hurt- 
ing a guy. Well, when I say ‘guy’, I mean 
me. Hardy Brown of the Forty-Niners 
collapsed a lot of people with the 
shoulder shot he gave, but he was kind to 
me, I'll say that. Old Hardy would say, 
‘Gotcha, don’t move.’ And I'd say, 
‘Don’t worry, buddy, don’t worry.’”’ 

A little haze was beginning to film 
the eyes of the warrior. It might have 
been the nostalgia or the vintage of the li- 
bation. The San Francisco hotel desk 
clerk who walked into a postgame suite 
years ago and found $800 worth of mir- 
ror smashed by an enraged Bobby Layne 
(the Lions never did understand the 49ers 
in the years he played) might be reluctant 
to call him a sentimentalist. 

But mention Ernie Stautner. Watch 
the transformation, Superimpose the bat- 
tle mask of Bobby Layne and his snarling 
tomato face in the Steelers’ huddle. Let it 
fade now, and meld with Bobby Layne at 
age 48, a sun-soaked Texas businessman 
with most of his furies banked. His irrev- 
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erences are still largely intact, but most 
of his remembrances are warm and gen- 
erous— the confections of the old pro. 
‘Ernie and I rented a house not long 
after I joined Pittsburgh,’’ he said. *‘I re- 
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There was only one, his name was Layne. 


member telling Art Rooney I didn’t need 
any more money in salary and that I was 
even willing to take a cut, in exchange 
for Art paying my living expenses, which 
sort of scared Mr. Rooney. Emie was 
one of the greatest, 

‘*T was a little shook when I first joined 
Pittsburgh. At Detroit, everything was 
first wagon. In Pittsburgh, hell, they 
couldn’t even boo big-league style. The 
fans goton me one game and Ernie really 
let them have it in the newspapers. So 
now the whole town is on Ernie. Next 
week, we're playing at home, and Ernie 
is the captain. We line up to run out trom 
the ramp at crappy old Forbes Field. 
Erie goes first. You know, shoulders 
back, knees up, the works. The fans 
booed. Ernie figured he could cope with 
that because the rest of the team was 
coming out behind him. He kept running 
and looked back to see how far the rest of 
us were behind. 

‘*There wasn't another ball player out 
of the ramp. We just decided we're 
gonna have a little fun with Ernie and let 
him go out there solo. The fans were just 
blasting the hell out of him and were 
standing there in the shade laughing and 
giggling and Ernie almost died. He just 
stood there like he’s been thrown over- 
board by his mother. Now [ call that 


George Gellatly 


some kind of ingratitude on our part but 
that dumpy old stadium did that to you. 

“Wednesday night at midnight was 
when Ernie and me would stop partying. 
We were always ready for the game. I 
don’t care what the gossips tell you. 
Some games we were readier than others, 
probably. I'll never forget Ernie the day 
the doctor got in late and was supposed to 
give him Novocain for his shoulder and 
he grabbed the wrong bottle and gave 
him enough Demerol to kill a horse. 
Ernie almost died. They took him to 
a hospital and he was in a coma for a 
while. I went to see him. Ernie talked 
like he was going to die. Finally he said 
he needed a priest. The good man arrived 
and Ernie kinda croaked to him, ‘Father 
forgive me for I have sinned. This is my 
confession. Father, there ain’t much time 
so ['m just sort of gonna hit the high 
SPOLS: i» » 

The waitress arrived with the check, 
which Layne speared instantly with a 
move that radiated experience. **I'll tell 
you why I’m glad to pay this check, 
hon,”’ he told the waitress. “‘A fifty- 
dollar bill is the unluckiest bill there ts. 
Did you know that? Never had any luck 
with it, gambling, anything else. [ got 
one more fifty dollar bill in my wallet 
here, and I’m lookin’ for a way to get rid 
of it, too.’ 

The waitress said she just never looked 
at it that way before. 

Bobby rose. Back to Lubbock, and his - 
oil investments and real estate and cro- 
nyisin, the hunting, fishing, domino and 
card playing at the club, football on tele- 
vision in season —‘‘too damn much of it 
for the ladies of the house, just too damn 
much, and too damn much for Bobby, 
100. 

‘*Dutch [Van Brocklin] coached 
here, yeah. Too bad about him and At- 
lanta. Greatest quarterbacking job ever 
was what Dutch did in Philadelphia. Dog 
team, last to first.”’ 

‘*And what about Layne in Detroit?”’ 

‘*He didn’t do badly, either. I ever tell 
you about Creekmur? Now, there was a 
guy who.. .”’ 

The waitress couldn't believe the tip. # 


Jim Klobuchar is a columnist for the 
Minneapolis Star. 















Did you know thatthe 





a Is celebrating its 
15th anniversary 


m Has had over 
11 million youngsters 
compete 


= Had over 4,000 
girls participate 
last year 

= Is one of the most 
successful youth 
activities ever 


= Allows youngsters 
to test their 
football skills against 
others their own age 


= Is open to all 
youngsters 8 to 13 


v= Competition. 
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And best of all 

ITS FREE! 

To register, a 
youngster must be 
accompanied by a 
parent or guardian. 


REGISTRATION: 
Sept. 2 through Oct. 3 
At any participating 
Ford Dealer. 





Sponsored by the 

Ford Dealers of America 
in cooperation with the 
National Football League 





All you need to have 
coffee this good...is coffee this good. 


That’s because the good ground © 
roast coffee in the grinder iS cetenetemmmamers 
used to make the good 1” wasimeneans 
freeze-dried coffee in the jar. “FF 
Taster's Choice" 100% freeze- % 
dried coffee. And for you @ 
decaffeinated drinkers, Taster’s 4 = 
Choice Decaffeinated with the /4 J=>- 
green label, 97% caffein-free. (1%) Ser 
Taster'’s Choice. It's all you @ presse 


really need for good coffee. ate” 
nn eeaad 














We look, smell and taste like ground roast. 


Special Money-Saving Offer 





to PRO! Readers Only 


Big Savings on the Most Unique Pro Football Book Ever Published 


You—the PRO! reader—are very special to pro 
football. You’re the person who braves the elements 
—the heat, the cold, the traffic—to be a part of the 
NFL game. You have a special interest in pro foot- 
ball and the men who play it. And you have a keen 
sense of appreciation for the 
drama and excitement of the 
game. 

You’re not just another 
football fan. So you wouldn't 
want just another football 
book. 

The Game As the 
Players See It 

A Game of Passion is a big, 
256-page picture | 
book about pro = 
football. It may be 
the most honest — 
book about pro 
football ever pro- 
duced. You see 
the game as only 
the players and 
coaches see it. 
You witness the 
frustration, the 
anger, and the pain of pro football. But you also 
experience the personal satisfaction, the joy, the 
excitement, and the energy that makes pro football 
America’s most popular spectator sport. 

A Dramatic Combination of 
Words and Pictures 

In words and pictures, A Game of Passion reveals 
the basic human emotions that drive men to play 
football with intensity and committment. 





Take advantage of 
this money-saving 
opportunity now. 
Mail this coupon 
today. 
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A Game of Passion is a powerful visual experi- 
ence. Many of the more than 150 black-and-white 
photographs, which were commissioned especially 
for this book, are reproduced in duotone process at 
double-page size (12”x 18°/4"). The photographs cap- 
ture special moments, 
special feelings that 
say something impor- 
tant about pro football 
and men who play it. 

A Game of Passion 
features an introduc- 
tion by Ray Bradbury, 
one of America’s finest 
writers, and text by 
Bob Oates, Jr., whose 
previous works on pro 
football, including The 
First 50 Years, and Joe Na- 
math: A Matter of Style, have 
been highly acclaimed. The 
text contains new insights into 
the nature of professional 
football. This book explains 
the player’s passionate in- 
volvement with his game as 
no other book has ever done. 

PRO! Readers Save $3 

A Game of Passion is the 
ultimate book on pro football. 
It’s a book you'll want to own and have as a perma- 
nent addition to your reading library. 

For a limited time, A Game of Passion is being 
made available to PRO! readers at a special money- 
Saving price. You save $3 off the regular bookstore 
price of $17.95. 








Yes. | want to take advantage of this special 
money-saving offer to PRO! readers. Please send 
me copies of A Game of Passion at $14.95 
(a $3 savings). 





Name 
Address 
City State. Zip 
Send your check or money order along with this 
order form to: A Game of Passion 

P.O. Box 867 

Winona, Minnesota 55987 
L] check [] money order enclosed c 
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An automobile of extraordinary character and dig 


This is Cordoba. The new smal/ Chrysler. With the warm colors of wood in a finely 
detailed instrument panel... and the rich colors of earth in the deep shag 
carpeting. The soft warmth of glowing lamps in five separate locations. And the thick 
cushions of contour seats... available in rare hues of crushed velour, or fine 
Corinthian leathers. You’re invited to see Cordoba at your Chrysler-Plymouth dealer's. 
Luxurious, yet surprisingly affordable. Cordoba. The new smal/ Chrysler. 
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Photo Finish 


The 1975 Hall of Fame Contest Winners 


Quick reflexes to capture unexpected action and sharp eyes for colorful personalities 
helped four photographers capture first-place awards in the seventh annual Pro 
Football Hall of Fame Professional Photographers Competition. 

The competition has grown in popularity and prestige each year. This year, 502 
photographs were submitted in four categories by 113 photographers. The entries 
were the work of professional sports photographers and recognized free-lancers 
who regularly cover NFL games. 

On the following pages are the four winning photographs and the runners-up in 
each category. In early August, the first-place winners were guests of the Pro 
Football Hall of Fame at the enshrinement ceremonies in Canton, Ohio. The winning 
photographs will hang in the Hall of Fame permanently and the runners-up will be 
displayed for one year before they become part of the historic collection of photog- 
raphy in the Hall of Fame library. 
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Dick Raphael, a free-lance photographer from Marblehead, 
Massachusetts, won first place in the color action category. His 
stunning shots of O.J. Simpson catapulting over the Patriots’ line in 
a game at Schaefer Stadium was photographed with a Hulcher, an 
unwieldy, automatic camera seldom used for on-the-field action 
photography. 

Malcolm Emmons, a free-lance photographer who lives in 
Delaware, Ohio, made the study of angry Oakland coach John 
Madden on page 3D during the AFC championship game against 
Pittsburgh and won first place in the color feature category. 
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ltwas an all-in-the-family affair for the second-place winners in the two 
color categories. Vernon J. Biever, the official photographer for the 
Green Bay Packers for nearly 30 years, photographed MacArthur Lane 
being buried under ahost of Eagles. 

Vernon's oldest son, John, who is a staff photographer for the 
Milwaukee Journal, traveled to Bloomington, Minnesota last 
December to cover the Vikings and Cardinals in an NFC divisional 
playoff game. He came home with the feature photograph at left, 
showing the Vikings’ end zone crowd rising in celebration of one 
of John Gilliam’s two game-breaking touchdowns. 
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Isnt Black Velvet smooth? 


Just the thought of it can give you a good feeling. 
Black Velvet" Canadian Whisky. The smooth Canadian. 
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SEBS a Ack VeWET @ BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 80/86 PROOF. IMPORTED BY ©1974 HEUBLEIN, INC, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Denver coach John Ralston stands transfixed in the center 
of a bizarre tableau of action and emotion. The photograph, 
which proves again that a picture really can be worth a 
thousand words, won first place for Barry Staver of the 
Denver Post in the black and white feature category. 
Minnesota's frustrated Vikings leap with unrestrained joy 
as safety Terry Brown scores a touchdown with a blocked 
punt in Super Bowl IX. In the background, on his knees, 
is the victim of the outburst, Steelers’ punter Bobby Walden 
(39). John Biever's feature photograph won second place. 
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While pass blocking against the Eagles for quarterback 
Bert Jones, the Baltimore line momentarily created a circular 
composition reminiscent of Indians circling a wagon train. 
The photograph earned Elwood P. Smith of the Philadelphia 
Daily News the first-place award in the black and white 
action category. 

The Lions’ Ron Jessie stretches valiantly for a Bill Munson 
pass in a game against Chicago. Barry Edmonds, a 
photographer for the Flint Journal, won second prize in black 
and white action. § 











| love tobacco. 
Il don’t smoke. 


Walt Garrison, 
_ football and rodeo star. 



































If I’m a guy who loves tobacco, 
how come I never take a puff’ ? 

Well, because I use “smoke- 
less tobacco.” 

All it takes is a pinch of 
‘‘smokeless’”’ in between my 
cheek and gum. Feels real re- 
laxin’ in there. And I get full, 
rich tobacco pleasure. es ae 

Another thing is, ‘“smoke- | aoe 
less tobacco”’ can’t tie up my a 
hands. So I can use it no matter | 
what [’m doing. aa 

If you’d like to go “smoke- 
less,” here’s what you do. Just 
look for three great brands. : 

There’s Skoal, my favorite, Y 
which has a wintergreen taste. 

Copenhagen, a straight to- 
bacco. 

And Happy Days Mint. All 
three dated for freshness. | 

They’ll each give you the 
tobacco pleasure you’re looking 
for. 


Smokeless tobacco. 
A pent is all it takes. 
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RED SMH 


For a free booklet that explains how to get the full enjoyment of" ‘smokeless tobacco”—as well as a few free pinches that you 
can try for yourself—write to “Smokeless Tobacco,’ United States Tobacco Company, Dept. N99, Greenwich, Connecticut 06830. 









THE “SILVER BULLET” 
Floor display features NFL 100 football 
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There's a little pro in every kid. 
Rawlings brings it out. 


Rawlings is the only manufacturer of youth equipment 
licensed by the NFL to carry all 26 NFL team colors and 
emblems. With rugged, competition helmets and jerseys. 
Even footballs with the NFL shield (look for the NFL 
100 on Rawlings “Silver Bullet” display). We've got NFL 
uniforms that make super 


gift sets for the younger Pe ee 
sports, too. 


So suit ‘em up like the pros 
... Rawlings style. You'll 


find all the action at your eres | 


. sporting goods store. 


ealbs. Rawlings Sporting Goods Company © 2300 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 63166 © A Division of A-T-O Inc. 


COLTS ROSTER 1975 








NO. NAME POS. 
63 Barnes, Mike............ DT 
OS BO THM .diasnens orceu WR 
51 Bertuca, Tony........... LB 
79 Bushong, John ......... DE 
27 Cage, Mario ............ RB 
St Cart MOGOr c.c0.dsncrwes WR 
87 Chester, Raymond....... TE 
59 Cheyunski, Jim.......... LB 
GO Collett, BlMOl iss. ocieccceisiss G 
Fe OOK, FOG: cseeescwawnas DE 
BE CUPTIB. MIKG acs seco cs LB 
83 DenBoer, Greg.......... TE 
Se BIGKE, DAN) casssiewmw sewer LB 
14 Domres, Marty.......... QB 
35 Doughty, Glenn ........ WR 
78 Dutton, John ............ DE 
CS ENOMENN, JOG. «60k ewes DT 
94 Evavold, Mike........... DT 
FR GOOTHS LES cs civineitn ste raced T 
oo: Fiall, RONGY: sosawicccac S 
Cae Wl POO: Si dire uk een eee G 
9 Joachim, Steve ......... QB 
29 Johnson, Marshall ...... RB 
 JONO8 BOM soi sccen caes QB 
SG; SCR TA wis. cones es RB 
85 Kennedy, Jimmie........ ic 
1S. KUNZ, GOOrde .. i. ess assss a 
AD LEH, BriGe esis caccss. caw S 
48 Leaks, Roosevelt........ RB 
Re LI goa ceaucacnoes P 
SS Lintord, Paull ssicccascneaa DT 
= EWG EON seas ntinncamen K 
5G LUCE. DEG) kiss sice cee LB 
Se: MACLGOU, VOM cx x-ckinesies LB 
23 McCauley, Don ......... RB 
20 McKinney, Royce ....... CB 
57 Mendenhall, Ken ......... C 
26 Mitchell, Lydell ......... RB 
28 Mul-Key, Herb .......... RB 
31 Munsey, Nelson......... CB 
CO INL EON a cee a race wiste re ceicewre's C 
68 Nelson, Dennis ........... T 
30 Nettles, Doug ........... CB 
eo: Oldnam, Rev. «ccc scsecse S 
BO OSE: SND atic pcr wast RB 
92 Pear, Dave ... cin cciwe cus DT 
GT ‘Pratt HODGE. vxccc vce G 
56 Rhodes, Danny.......... LB 
71 Robinson, Glenn........ DE 
43. RUGHICK), THT cis cceen cau S 
86 Scott, Freddie .......... WR 
60 Simonson, Dave .......... 2 5 
54 Smith, MIG «ces acces cea C 
SO SMB VOMNG 5 .ivovvcacsecs WR 
54 Tavior, David: 54 ses secs T 
te TRU, BU cc cose tiwenl QB 
67 Van Duyne, Bob.......... G 
A, ‘SRNL CANIS ois hn wccccte wh Mares S 
34 Washington, Mike....... CB 
88 Westbrook, Don........ WR 
§3 White, Stan ....: 2660. e0 LB 
74 Williams, Steve.......... DT 
65 Windauer, Bill........... DT 
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WT. AGE EXP. 


260 
190 
220 
244 
193 
193 
236 
220 
246 
247 
232 
236 
230 
229 
202 
268 
254 
282 
270 
190 
260 
215 
190 
212 
233 
233 
266 
198 
219 
221 
265 
181 
224 
228 
216 
192 
249 
195 
175 
198 
258 
247 
178 
222 
222 
242 
248 
223 
236 
184 
170 
248 
233 
198 
257 
215 
245 
195 
190 
185 
220 
256 
256 


24 
23 
25 
23 
22 
23 

27 
29 
30 
23 
31 

22 
24 
28 
24 
24 
26 
22 
29 
23 
22 
23 
22 
23 
23 
23 
28 
25 
22 
31 

22 
33 
22 


COLLEGE 
Ae Seas GEE ie aes Miami (Fla.) 
5 adapta ar puaoietieged Massachusetts 
Hpsira SA RDS Saiplee'd Chico State 
paca caret tas Western Kentucky 
ope Ka Northwestern (la.) St. 
slits hs: lewis asta Louisiana Tech 


re eee ee Colorado State 
ack abies aSeiuatw gl Colorado State 
sig Wik ve seeewes Wa Notre Dame 
iia senor American International 


abi sini able eceseaiatt Louisiana Tech 
RP Ta Ee Te Brigham Young 
si ahine tia Meehan Austria Tech 


sian Net Wor Kentucky State 
rieain LAN he wae Oklahoma 


....Middle Tennessee State 
ie iciiaiana karen esapsycumtn ain Nebraska 
jaerig aicatemcy anaoreions Washington 
ic likdenaelies ete telions North Carolina 


COLTS 


COACHING STAFF 





Ted Marchibroda 


Head Coach Ted Marchibroda moved 
into his first head coaching assignment 
after 14 years as an assistant coach, nine 
of them an offensive assistant to George 
Allen in Los Angeles and Washington. 
A first-round draft pick of the Pittsburgh 
Steelers in 1953, Marchibroda played 
four NFL seasons at quarterback, finish- 
ing second in passing in 1956. He con- 
cluded his playing career in 1957 with 
the Chicago Cardinals. Marchibroda was 
named the Colts’ head coach January 15, 
1975. 

Background A star quarterback at St. 
Bonaventure in 1950-51, Marchibroda 
transferred to the University of Detroit in 
1952, after St. Bonaventure dropped 
football, and led the nation in total of- 
fense with 1,813 yards. He returned to 
his original school and was graduated in 
1953. After graduation he entered the 
army for a year, joining the Steelers 
in 1954, 

Personal He was born March 15, 
1931 in Franklin, Pennsylvania. Marchi- 
broda and his wife, Henrietta, have four 
children—Judy, Teddy, Lonni, and 
Robert. 

Coaching Staff Maxie Baughan, de- 
fensive coordinator; George Boutselis, 
special teams; Whitey Dovell, offensive 
line; Frank Lauterbur, linebackers; Pete 
McCulley, receivers; and Jerry Smith, 
defensive line. § 
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GROUND RULES 








THE BALL fo ee — 
The footballs used in each NFL game are ? 
manufactured by Wilson Sporting Goods | 
Co. and bear the signature of the Com- | 
missioner. Each is made up of an inflated | 
(12% to 13% pounds) rubber bladder 
enclosed in a pebble-grained leather case 
in natural tan color. Its form is described | 
as prolate spheroid, and the size and | 
weight are: long axis—11 to 11% inches; | 
long circumference —28 to 28% inches; 
short circumference—21% to 21% 
inches; and weight—14 to 15 ounces. : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
L 
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League rules require the home club to 
have 12 footballs available for use in 
the game. The balls are tested with a 
pressure gauge by the referee prior to 
the game. 

THE FIELD 

NFL playing fields measure 100 yards 
from goal lines, with each end zone 10 
yards deep. The fields are 160 feet 
across. The goal posts are 18 feet 6 
inches wide and the top face of the cross- 
bar is 10 feet above the ground. Vertical 
goal posts extend 20 feet above the cross- 
bar. All goal posts are single-standard 
types, offset from the end line, and bright 
gold in color. A solid white six foot wide 
border is required around the entire 
field. There are eight pylons required 
—one on each sideline at the goal line 
and one at each of the corner extremities 
of the end zones. Fields are further 
marked by hashmarks, small white lines 
placed one yard apart, running the length 
of the field 23 yards, 1 foot, 9 inches 
in from each sideline. 

TIMING 

The length of the game shall be 60 min- 
utes, divided into four periods of 15 
minutes each, with intervals of 2 minutes 
between the first and second periods and 
between the third and fourth periods. 
Between the second and third, there shall 
be an intermission—halftime—of 20 
minutes. The stadium clock is the offi- 
cial time. The clock operator starts and 
stops the clock upon the signal of any 
designated official. The line judge has 
the responsibility for supervision of the 
timing and in case the stadium clock 
becomes inoperative, he takes over the 
timing on the field. 

THE OFFICIALS 


The game officials are: referee, umpire, 9 7) 7 - 
head linesman, line judge, back judge, 15553 ee 
and field judge. All officials are respon- 


sible for any decision involving the 
application of a rule, its interpretation, 
or an enforcement. Each official records 
every foul he signals. es). 
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4 he ‘. Baltimore Colts 
AFC Eastern Division 2-12 
Jf Coach: Ted Marchibroda 


Colts Like to Think 
The Recession Reache 
Rock Bottom Last Year 


Offense: It didn’t take Ted Marchibroda, 
the Colts’ new head coach, many sessions 
in the film room watching his new team to 
determine that Lydell Mitchell is a running 
back who ts both durable and powerful; that 
Bert Jones is one of the most talented young 
quarterbacks in the NFL; that the career of 
tight end Raymond Chester ts on the ascent 
again; and that young Roger Carr could be 
one of the finest deep receivers in the game. 
He also found that there are some serious 
holes in his offense, which couldn't have 
been too much of a surprise, since Baltimore 
had a 2-12 record in 1974. Marchibroda feels 
his offensive line must provide better pro- 
tection for Jones if the LSU product is to 
progress in his third pro season. Last year 
Baltimore’s passers were sacked 49 times, 
most in the AFC. Jones received some wel- 
come news on draft day. The Colts had the 
first pick in the entire draft, but general 
manager Joe Thomas traded it to Atlanta in 
return for George Kunz, who is considered 
one of the quality offensive tackles in foot- 
ball. Thomas then used the Falcons’ first- 
round pick (which he also obtained in the 
trade) to select Ken Huff, the North Carolina 
guard who was ranked the best at his position 
by most observers. Kunz and Huff could 
make up a new right side to the Colts’ line. 
Marchibroda ts likely to make as much use 
of Mitchell as his coaching predecessors 
did. It’s logical. Lydell set an NFL record 
for carries in one game, 40, and another 
record for receptions by a running back in 
one season, 72. He gained 757 yards in 214 
carries and that figure might improve with 
Kunz and Huff blocking for him. Two other 
veteran runners, Bill Olds and Don Me- 
Cauley, also hope to profit from these 
moves. Carr is a sprinter who had trouble 
adjusting to pro football at first, then fin- 
ished with a 19.3-yard average on his 21 
catches. Chester had his best year since 
coming to Baltimore, catching 37 passes. 
Only Denver's Riley Odoms and the Jets’ 
Richard Caster had better statistics among 
AFC tight ends. If Marchibroda wants more 
speed in his backfield, he will take a long 
look at rookie Marshall Johnson of Houston. 
Defense: The nucleus for a quick improve- 
ment by the Colts is in this unit. In the last 
few years Thomas concentrated his drafting 
of defense. One of last year’s first-round 
selections was John Dutton. He played 
impressively at end, reminding some people 
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The hands of a Jets’ tackler tug at Lydell Mitchell, Baltimore's record-setting running back. 


of Miami's Vern Den Herder as a pass rusher. 
In 1973, Thomas used the Colts” first-round 
selection to select tackle Joe Ehrmann, who 
advanced rapidly in 1974. End Fred Cook 
was also a rookie starter last year. He is not 
as big as most NFL ends, but the Colts think 
Cook can become an efficient pass rusher. 
The linebacking is solid, in the Baltimore 
tradition. Mike Curtis played some of the 
finest football of his life in 1974 and still is 
ranked among the top three or four middle 
linebackers in the NFL. Tom MacLeod came 
from Green Bay in the Ted Hendricks deal 
und led the Colts in tackles. He was one of 
the league’s most underrated players. Stan 
White makes the threesome sound all-around. 
The secondary is young, so safety Rick Volk, 


a nine-year veteran, must be the stabilizing 
influence. Cornerbck Nelson Munsey and 
safety Bruce Laird have given indications 
they have star potential. Room will have to 
be made somewhere for rookie Mike Wash- 
ington of Alabama, one of college football's 
best defensive backs in 1974. 

Special Teams: Toni Linhart, an ex-Saint, 
was the third Colts field goaler in three sea- 
He made 12 of 20 in 1974. Punter 
David Lee, one of the NFL's leading punters 
in previous years, slipped to a 37.1-yard 
average lust season. 

1975 Outlook: The defense alone is good 
enough to improve the Colts’ 2-12 year of 
1974. Marchibroda’s principal project will 
be to rehabilitate the offense. 
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1975 NFL Schedule 


All times local 





SUNDAY, SEPT. 21 (Week 1) 


Atlanta at St. Louis............. 1:00 
Baltimore at Chicago........... 1:00 
Cleveland at Cincinnati......... 1:00 
Detroit at Green Bay ........... 1:00 
Houston at New England ....... 1:00 
Kansas City at Denver ......... 2:00 
Los Angeles at Dallas .......... 3:00 
New Orleans at Washington .... 1:00 
N.Y. Giants at Philadelphia ..... 1:00 
New York Jets at Buffalo ....... 1:00 
Pittsburgh at San Diego ........ 1:00 
San Francisco at Minnesota..... 1:00 
MONDAY, SEPT. 22 

Oakland at Miami.............. 9:00 
SUNDAY, SEPT. 28 (Week 2) 

Buffalo at Pittsburgh ........... 4:00 
Cincinnati at New Orleans ...... 1:00 
Detroit at Atlanta............... 1:00 
Los Angeles at San Francisco... 1:00 
Miami at New England ......... 1:00 
Minnesota at Cleveland ........ 1:00 
N.Y. Giants at Washington ...... 1:00 
N.Y. Jets at Kansas City ........ 1:00 
Oakland at Baltimore........... 2:00 
Philadelphia at Chicago ........ 1:00 
St. Louis at Dallas ............. 1:00 
San Diego at Houston .......... 1:00 
MONDAY, SEPT. 29 

Green Bay at Denver........... 7:00 
SUNDAY, OCT. 5 (Week 3) 

Baltimore at Los Angeles ....... 1:00 
Chicago at Minnesota .......... 1:00 
Cincinnati at Houston .......... 1:00 
Denver at Buffalo .............. 1:00 
Miami at Green Bay............ 1:00 
New Orleans at Atlanta......... 1:00 
New England at N.Y. Jets ...... 1:00 
N.Y. Giants at St. Louis ......... 1:00 
Oakland at San Diego.......... 1:00 
Pittsburgh at Cleveland......... 1:00 
San Francisco at Kansas City ... 1:00 
Washington at Philadelphia ..... 4:00 
MONDAY, OCT. 6 

Dallas at Detroit ............... 9:00 
SUNDAY, OCT. 12 (Week 4) 

Atlanta at San Francisco........ 1:00 
Buffalo at Baltimore ............ 2:00 
Chicago at Detroit ............. 1:00 
Dallas at N.Y. Giants ........... 1:00 
Denver at Pittsburgh ........... 1:00 
Green Bay at New Orleans ... . 1:00 
Houston at Cleveland .......... 1:00 
Kansas City at Oakland ........ 1:00 
Los Angeles at San Diego ...... 1:00 
New England at Cincinnati ....:. 1:00 
N.Y. Jets at-Minnesota ......... 1:00 
Philadelphia at Miami .......... 4:00 
MONDAY, OCT. 13 

St. Louis at Washington ........ 9:00 
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SUNDAY, OCT. 19 (Week 5) 


Allanta at Los Angeles ......... 1:00 
Baltimore at New England ...... 1:00 
Chicago at Pittsburgh .......... 1:00 
Cleveland at Denver ........... 2:00 
Detroit at Minnesota............ 3:00 
Green Bay at Dallas ........... 1:00 
Kansas City at San Diego ...... 1:00 
Miami at N.Y. Jets ............. 1:00 
New Orleans at San Francisco .. 1:00 
Oakland at Cincinnati .......... 4:00 
Philadelphia at St. Louis ........ 1:00 
Washington at Houston......... 1:00 
MONDAY, OCT. 20 

N.Y. Giants at Buffalo .......... 9:00 
SATURDAY, OCT. 25 (Week 6) 

St. Louis at N.Y. Giants ......... 1:00 
SUNDAY, OCT. 26 

Baltimore at N.Y. Jets .......... 1:00 
Cincinnati at Atlanta............ 1:00 
Dallas at Philadelphia .......... 1:00 
Denver at Kansas City ......... 1:00 
Detroit at Houston ............. 1:00 
Miami at Buffalo ............... 4:00 
New Orleans at Los Angeles .... 1:00 
Pittsburgh at Green Bay ........ 1:00 
San Diego at Oakland.......... 1:00 
San Francisco at New England . . 1:00 
Washington at Cleveland ....... 1:00 
MONDAY, OCT. 27 

Minnesota at Chicago .......... 8:00 
SATURDAY, NOV. 1 (Week 7) 

san Diego at N.Y. Giants ....... 1:00 
SUNDAY, NOV. 2 

Atlanta at New Orleans ......... 1:00 
Buffalo at N.Y. Jets 0.0.0.0... 1:00 
Cleveland at Baltimore ......... 2:00 
Dallas at Washington........... 4:00 
Detroit at San Francisco ........ 1:00 
Houston at Kansas City ........ 1:00 
Miami at Chicago .............. 1:00 
Minnesota at Green Bay ........ 1:00 
New England at St. Louis ....... 1:00 
Oakland at Denver............. 2:00 
Pittsburgh at Cincinnati... ... ... 1:00 


MONDAY, NOV. 3 
Los Angeles at Philadelphia ....9:00 


SUNDAY, NOV. 9 (Week 8) 

Atlanta at Minnesota ........... 1:00 
Baltimore at Buffalo ............ 1:00 
Cincinnati at Denver ........... 2:00 
Cleveland at Detroit............ 1:00 
Green Bay at Chicago ......... 1:00 
Houston at Pittsburgh .......... 1:00 
New England at San Diego ..... 1:00 
New Orieans at Oakland .......1:00 
N.Y. Jets at Miami ........ .....4:00 
St. Louis at Philadelphia ........ 1:00 
San Francisco at Los Angeles... 1:00 
Washington at N.Y. Giants ...... 1:00 
MONDAY, NOV. 10 

Kansas City at Dallas .......... 8:00 


SUNDAY, NOV. 16 (Week 9) 


Chicago at San Francisco ...... 1:00 
Cleveland at Oakland .......... 1:00 
Dallas at New England ......... 1:00 
Denver at San Diego........... 1:00 
Green Bay at Detroit ........... 1:00 
Kansas City at Pittsburgh ....... 1:00 
Los Angeles at Atlanta ......... 1:00 
Miami at Houston .............. 1:00 
Minnesota at New Orleans ...... 1:00 
N.Y. Jets at Baltimore .......... 2:00 
Philadelphia at N.Y. Giants ..... 1:00 
Washington at St. Louis ........ 3:00 
MONDAY, NOV. 17 

Buffalo at Cincinnati............ 9:00 
SUNDAY, NOV. 23 (Week 10) 
Baltimore at Miami ............. 1:00 
Chicago at Los Angeles ........ 1:00 
Cincinnati at Cleveland ......... 1:00 
Denver at Atlanta.............. 1:00 
Detroit at Kansas City .......... 1:00 
New England at Buffalo ........ 1:00 
N.Y. Giants at Green Bay ....... 1:00 
Oakland at Washington ...... ... 4:00 
Philadelphia at Dallas .......... 1:00 
St. Louis at N.Y. Jets 0.0.0.0... 1:00 
San Diego at Minnesota ........ 1:00 


San Francisco at New Orleans .. 1:00 


MONDAY, NOV. 24 
Pittsburgh at Houston .......... 8:00 


THURSDAY, NOV. 27 (Week 11) 
(Thanksgiving Day) 


Los Angeles at Detroit ........ 12:30 
Buffalo at St. Louis ............. 2:30 
SUNDAY, NOV. 30 

Atlanta at Oakland ............. 1:00 
Chicago at Green Bay ....... .. 1:00 
Houston at Cincinnati .......... 1:00 
Kansas City at Baltimore ....... 2:00 
Minnesota at Washington ....... 4:00 
New Orleans at Cleveland ...... 1:00 
N.Y. Giants at Dallas ........... 1:00 
Pittsburgh at N.Y. Jets ......... 1:00 
San Diego at Denver........... 2:00 


San Francisco at Philadelphia .. . 1:00 
MONDAY, DEC. 1 


New England at Miami ......... 9:00 
SUNDAY, DEC. 7 (Week 12) 
Baltimore at N.Y. Giants ........ 1:00 
Buffalo at Miami... ........... 4:00 
Cincinnati at Philadelphia ....... 1:00 
Cleveland at Pittsburgh......... 1:00 
Dallas at St. Louis ............. 1:00 
Detroit at Chicago ............. 1:00 
Green Bay at Minnesota ........ 1:00 
Houston at San Francisco ...... 1:00 
Los Angeles at New Orleans .... 1:00 
N.Y. Jets at New England ...... 1:00 
San Diego at Kansas City ...... 1:00 
Washington at Atlania........ -. 1:00 
MONDAY, DEC. 8 

Denver at Oakland............. 6:00 





SATURDAY, DEC. 13 (Week 13) 


Cincinnati at Pittsburgh........ 12:30 
Washington at Dallas........... 2:30 
SUNDAY, DEC. 14 

Buffalo at New England ........ 1:00 
Green Bay at Los Angeles ....... 1:00 
Houston at Oakland............ 1:00 
Kansas City at Cleveland ....... 4:00 
Miami at Baltimore ............. 2:00 
Minnesota at Detroit............ 4:00 
New Orleans at N.Y. Giants ..... 1:00 
Philadelphia at Denver ......... 2:00 
St. Louis at Chicago ........... 1:00 
San Francisco at Atlanta........ 1:00 
MONDAY, DEC. 15 

N.Y. Jets at San Diego ......... 6:00 
SATURDAY, DEC. 20 (Week 14) 
Minnesota at Buffalo .......... 12:30 
Denver at Miami ............... 3:30 
Pittsburgh at Los Angeles ...... 6:00 
SUNDAY, DEC. 21 

Atlanta at Green Bay ........... 1:00 
Chicago at New Orleans ....... 1:00 
Cleveland at Houston .......... 1:00 
Dallas at N.Y. Jets .......... ... 1:00 
New England at Baltimore ...... 2:00 
N.Y. Giants at San Francisco... . 1:00 
Oakland at Kansas City ........ 3:00 
Philadelphia at Washington ..... 1:00 
St. Louis at Detroit .............. 1:00 
San Diego at Cincinnati ........ 1:00 
POSTSEASON GAMES 


Saturday, Dec. 27 —AFC and NFC 
Divisional Playoffs 
Sunday, Dec. 28—AFC and NFC 
Divisional Playoffs 
Sunday, Jan. 4, 1976 
—AFC Championship Game 
—NFC Championship Game 
Sunday, Jan. 18, 1976 
—Super Bowl X at Miami 
Monday, Jan 26, 1976—AFC-NFC Pro 
Bowl at New Orleans 
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The 411 American 
- Receiver. 


Over the years, Zenith color TV has earned that set a new standard of excellence in 
a reputation for dependability and picture. . color TV. A patented Power Sentry voltage 









excellence no other color TV can match: __ regulator that protects components. And a *%: 
And today's Zenith solid-state’ ~ rugged, 100% solid-state modular chassis 

Chromacolor Il:backs up that reputation for long-life dependability. | : 

with a combination of features no other It's the best way we know to make sure, 

color TV can offer. _at Zenith, the quality goes in before the 4 
The famous Chromacolor picture tube . name goeson.* — i 


Model shown: G4754E, dats Buckingham. TV picture simulated. 
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100% SOLID STATE 


CGrIROMACOLOIR 


“Por the fourth straight year, a nationwide survey of independent TV service technicians has named Zenith, by more than 2 
to | over the next best brand, as the color TV needing fewest repairs. The same survey rated Zenith as the highest-quality color 
TV, as the one with the best picture, and as the one service technicians would buy for themselves today. For survey details, 
write to the Vice President, Consumer Affairs, Zenith Radio Corporation, 1900 North Austin Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60639. 


